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FRANK LAWRENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Miss Walton was sitting alone at her 
writing-table, but her pen had not been em- 
ployed for some minutes, and she was look- 
iag sadly at the gathering gloom of the sky, 
A good deal had occurred that day to dis- 
tress her. Her aunt had been recovering 
slowly for the last week or two from an 
attack of bronchitis. She had insisted on 
venturing to church, contrary to Teresa's ad- 
vice, and had been taken so ill there, that she 
was obliged to leave before the service was 
over. Pouring rain had come on before she 
could reach the cottage. The consequence 
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had been a violent chill, followed by a return 
of the former symptoms in an aggravated 
form. At her age this was a serious matter, 
and the doctor had that morning told Teresa, 
that it was more than doubtful whether she 
would get over it. She had now fallen 
asleep ; and her niece, worn out with long 
watching, had left her in charge of a village 
nurse, while she went downstairs for a change. 
Teresa was greatly distressed at her aunt's 
state. Between persons so unlike each other, 
there could not be any very warm attachment. 
But Mrs. Nunez was the sole remaining 
link connecting Teresa with the home of her 
childhood ; with those bright, peaceful days, 
to the memory of which she clung so fondly. 
She had been kind too, in her rough, un- 
demonstrative way — particularly kind since 
their recent settlement at Morecombe, and 
she had always been a mother to poor little 
Freddy, who would miss her sadly when he 
returned for his holidays. 

Nor was it only grief for the possible loss 
of her aunt that troubled her. What would 
become of herself, if she were to be deprived 
of her only protector. She had no near 
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relative but her little brother — no relative at 
all so far as she knew ; nor any friend, who 
would so much as offer her a home. Her 
thoughts naturally turned to the only person, 
who now claimed to feel any interest in her. 
Truth to say, her thoughts seldom now chose 
any other subject. During the two months 
of her residence at Morecombe, her love for 
Frank had grown with the rapid increase 
which belongs to the passionate southern 
temperament she inherited from her mother. 
Deeply as Frank was in love with her, the 
intensity of her affection far exceeded his. If 
he had been willing to brave the wants and 
trials, which an immediate union , with her 
would bring on them, she would willingly 
have assented to it But the fear that 
haunted her was, that when the real trial came, 
he would fail under it She could not bear 
the thought of bringing disappointment and 
suffering upon him. But if her aunt were to 
die, Frank would inevitably urge their im- 
mediate marriage more earnesdy than ever ; 
and how could she either refuse or accept, 
without causing the greatest distress both to 
herself and him. 
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There was also another circumstance which 
troubled her. Mrs. Nunez's illness had 
caused some disturbance in the church ; and 
she had been accompanied home by the Vicar's 
housekeeper, Mrs. Rice, a well-meaning, but 
fussy little woman, who dispensed her master's 
charities during his absence. She had hitherto 
abstained from visiting at Clematis Cottage, 
having received no encouragement towards 
making the acquaintance of its inmates. But 
Mrs. Nunez's illness was a sufficient excuse 
for dispensing with a formal invitation. She 
had overwhelmed Teresa with friendly offers 
of nurses, and medicines, and parochial visits. 
She was so sorry, she said, that Dr. Harper 
was away, and wouldn't be back much before 
Christmas from foreign parts. Mr. Todd, to 
be sure, was a good man, and preached long, 
grand, learned sermons; but he wasn't 
much of a man for visiting the sick. But 
then there was Mr. Pascoe, he was a won- 
derful man for a sick room. He wasn't a 
parson to be sure, but he was going to be 
one, she believed, or as good as one anyway, 
among the heathen people abroad. She 
would ask Mr. Pascoe to come and see Mrs. 
ez, that is, if Teresa liked it. 
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Miss Walton had answered civilly, that no 
doubt her aunt would be glad to see a clergy- 
man, if he would be kind enough to call ; but 
if Mr. Pascoe was not in Orders — 

" You needn't mind that, my dear young 
lady," said the voluble Mrs, Rice. " He is 
just the same as a clergyman even now. He 
has prayer meetings in the village, and preaches 
sometimes at the cottage lectures, as well as 
the Doctor himself could do for the matter of 
that ; and Goody Williams, who is laid up 
with rheumatism, and has hardly moved hand 
or foot these two years, says he is the most 
comfortable man in a siclc room she has ever 
known. It's hard for you, being all alone 
here. Miss ; but I suppose you will be 
sending for your brother, and he'll be some 
comfort." 

" My brother !" exclaimed Teresa, in sur- 
prise, " poor little fellow, it would only dis- 
tress him to send for him." 

" Little !" repeated Mrs. Rice, " I never 
saw him but once, when he was walking with 
you in Hazel Lane, and he was some distance 
off to be sure. But he looked to me as if 
he was quite grown up." 
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" It was not my brother you saw," ex- 
claimed Teresa, hastily ; the tell-tale colour 
rising in her cheeks, in spite of every effort to 
prevent it. " I have only one brother, and 
he is quite a little boy/* 

" Not your brother," repeated Mrs. Rice, 
" who then, I wonder ?" 

" Excuse me," said Teresa, rising, " but I 
think my aunt wants me upstairs. I am 
afraid I must wish you good morning. But 
thank you for your kindness in calling. If 
Mr. Todd is able to visit my aunt, I am sure 
she will be thankful to see him." And with- 
out waiting for the good lady's reply, Teresa 
vanished from the room. 

Mrs. Rice got up to go. There was 
no good in remaining any longer. But she 
was like a hungry man, who has only been 
allowed one mouthful of food, whose appetite 
for more is, in consequence, keener than ever. 
She had been inquisitive for a long time past 
about the homely old lady, with her smart 
niece, who had come to settle in the quiet 
little village, and of whom no one knew 
anything. That was bad enough ; but 'they 
seemed determined that no one should know 
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anything, and that was worse. Who was 
this handsome gentleman too, riding a horse 
as handsome as himself? Mrs. Rice had 
chosen to assume that he was Teresa's 
brother, but that was not her real opinion. 
Gentlemen who could dress as he did, and 
keep a horse of such value, were not likely to 
have relatives of Mrs, Nunez's appearance, 
living in a cottage, rented at five shillings a 
week. The case looked rather suspicious, 
she was afraid, and the young lady's blushes, 
together with her evident desire to escape 
from the topic, confirmed her in this 
opinion. 

" There's a deal of wickedness in this 
world," she muttered to herself, as she wend- 
ed along the path leading to the Vicarage, 
" a deal of wickedness ; and they that seems 
the best, are often the worst." (The good 
lady did not reckon uncharitable judg- 
ments as part of the wickedness of the 
world, it is to be presumed, but in that par- 
ticular she was not singular). " However, I'll 
talk to Mr. Pascoe about it. It's no use 
sending Mr. Todd to her. He thinks of 
nothing but those books of his, and wouldn't 
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know what to say. But Mr. Pascoe — he's 
just the person, and wouldn't be no way 
stopped by her not wanting to see him. I 
wish he was at home now. It's unlucky he's 
gone into Oxford to-day, of all the days in 
the week. But he'll be back this evening, 
and then I'll speak to him." 

Miss Walton did not know the visitation 
in store for her ; but the interview of the 
morning had rendered her very uncomfort- 
able, nevertheless. She foresaw a good deal 
of vexatious gossip, which might possibly 
spread beyond the village, and which would 
vex Frank terribly. She was still brooding 
over these things, when a tap was heard at 
the door ; and Lawrence entered the cot- 
tage. 

" Teresa, dearest, all alone ? How glad I 
am to find you." 

Miss Walton rose from her seat in great 
surprise, mingled for the moment with some 
vexation. It occurred to her that her lover 
had heard something of the rumours current 
in the village, and had come to inquire about 
them. But a moment's consideration told 
her this was most unlikely. She welcomed 
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him with her usual warmth, and he sat down 
on the sofa beside her, listening to the parti- 
culars of her aunt's illness, of which he had 
heard nothing. But his manner was con- 
strained and absent. 

" Frank," she exclaimed, after a quarter of 
an hour's conversation, " there is something 
the matter, and you have come here to tell 
me so." 

" What makes you think that ?" asked 
Lawrence, uneasily, though in his heart he 
was not sorry to have the ice broken in this 
way, 

"I am sure of it from your manner. No 
misfortune has befallen you, has it? Tell 
me at once, what has happened." 

"Nothing, dearest, nothing at least that i, 

can be called a misfortune. But you are 
right in some degree. Something has hap- 
pened that may make me very unhappy. I 
have had a letter this morning — " 

" From your grandfather.'" 

" Yes, from my grandfather," 

"And he has heard of our engagement, n 

and insists on your breaking it off?" ^ 

" Why surely," exclaimed Lawrence startled 
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at the tone of assurance in which she spoke, 
" surely you have not heard — you know 
nothing about it ?" 

" Nothing whatever, but I have long been 
prepared for such an occurrence." 

Lawrence again regarded her with an un- 
easy feeling, which he could hardly explain 
to himself. He remembered the suspicions 
which had occurred to him a few hours before, 
" It does surprise me though," he said, aloud 
** I do not understand how my grandfather 
can have learnt anything about it I know 
no one who is acquainted with the facts, or 
has any interest in them, except yourself and 
me, and Mrs. Nunez. You do not think it 
possible that your aunt could have written to 
Keswick." 

" My aunt ? no, I am positive she has not. 
But though she has not done so — " she 
paused. 

" Go on, Teresa, what then ?" 

She did not answer. The same suspicion 
which had occurred to Frank, now entered 
her mind also. It was evident that Mrs. 
Rice had suspicions about Lawrence's visits 
to her. She was just the sort of person to 
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busy herself about her neighbour's offers, 
and ferret out all possible information respect- 
ing them. This Mr. Pascoe was an Oxford 
man — thus much she had casually learned — 
and might be acquainted with Frank. He 
might have written to the General, at Mrs. 
Rice's instigation. As for the belief which 
the housekeeper had expressed, that Frank 
was Miss Walton's brother, she had not been 
deceived by it for a moment 

But then, though this suspicion seemed to 
have some likelihood in it, it was only sus- 
picion, and Teresa hesitated to suggest it to 
Frank. She knew her lover's impetuosity, 
and the danger there would be of a quarrel 
with this Mr. Pascoe, if he should once 
entertain the idea that he had been meddling ^ 

in his affeirs. I| 

"I believe I had better not say anything ^ 

on the subject," she observed. " Go on with 
what you were telling me. Let me know 
exactly what your grandfather says." 

Lawrence looked for an instant as though 
he were half disposed to press his question, 
but after a moment's thought he complied 
with her suggestion. 
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" He says in the first place — what I am 
ashamed to say is true, that I deceived him 
ahout my reason for wishing to remain in 
Oxford this summer. I told him I wanted to 
read for my degree, and my real reason was 
to be near you." 

Teresa looked on the ground, but she 
made no remark, and he went on. " He 
says he has learned on sure evidence — ^ direct 
and positive evidence' are his words, that I 
am contemplating a — a — " 

" Pray do not fear offending me, Frank. 
I am most anxious to hear everything." 

«« — Contemplating, what he calls a mesal- 
liance; and he requires me to abandon it. 
Remember, darling, he knows nothing of 
you except by hearsay, or he would never 
speak so. But, he says, I must give you 
up, or I shall never inherit Derwent Court, 
or any of his property, except — " 

" Except what ?'' asked Teresa, eagerly. 
" That is what I want to hear." 

** Except just enough to keep me from 
absolute want." 

" He does promise you that then ?" 

" Yes ; but I do not know what he may 
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mean by that. I have thought he might 
intend to continue to me my present allow- 
ance of four hundred pounds a year, during 
his lifetime, and secure it to me at his 
death," 

" Four hundred a year, Frank !" 

" Yes, four hundred a year. You do not 
think that a very large income, I suppose!" 

" It is just twice as much as my father 
had to keep his wife and children on." 

Lawrence looked at her with an amaze- 
ment that was almost ludicrous ; but his 
companion was too sad at heart to be amus- 
ed. " Go on," she s^d simply, " Go on 
with what you were saying." 

" I was going to add, that if my grand- 
father should make me this allowance, or 
rather continue it, in the event of my refusal 
to comply with his requitements, there would 
still be a difficulty in the way. There are 
debts, which I have been fool enough to run 
up since I have been in Oxford." 

" Debts ! I thought you had had your 
allowance during the whole of your resi- 
dence." 

" Yes, darling, but I have been a fool, 
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as many others before me have been. I 
thought I was sure of my grandfather's 
money, you see. I don't know exactly how 
much I owe. I never liked to look it up. 
But I am afraid the total will amount to 
more than three or four years income !" 

** Three or four times four hundred 
pounds, do you mean ?" 

" I am afraid four or five times would be 
nearer the mark. And now, Teresa, I have 
told you everything, as I had resolved to do, 
think of me as you might. I did very wrong 
in concealing things from my grandfather. 
I won't act more wrongly still by concealing 
things from you. I have sent no answer 
to Keswick yet. I resolved to see you, and 
tell you all, before I did so. And now let 
me hear, dearest, what you advise." 

Teresa made no answer. Her heart failed 
her as she heard of the debts. This was the 
worst thing she had been told of yet. She 
feared he was incapable of any resolute exer- 
tion at all. And if he was, what hope would 
there be that he would be able to bear po- 
verty and want ? 

Presently Lawrence spoke again. " Teresa, 
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why do you not speak ? You are not angry 
with me, are you ?" 

" No, Frank, it's not that" 

" You are not afraid of the privations 
which—" 

" Hush, you do not understand." 

She was silent a few minutes and then 
added. " Come out into the garden. We 
must not talk any longer in the house. I 
wonder we have not already disturbed my 
aunt. And, somehow, I feel as if I could 
speak to you better under the open sky. 
This room oppresses me." 

Frank complied willingly enough. He 
opened the door, and they stept out. It was 
now night, a delicious autumn night. The 
moon had risen, and was pouring its soft lustre 
on the little plot of garden ground. The per- 
fumes rose in rich fragrance from the sleeping 
flowers ; and from the distant woods the notes 
of the lingering songbirds were faintly heard. 
The lovers felt the influence of the place. 
Frank clasped Teresa's arm, which she did 
not withdraw, within his own ; and they made 
the circuit of the little garden several times in 
silence — both unwilling to break the charm 
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of what might be perhaps their last meeting. 
At length Miss Walton roused herself to 
speak. 

*^ Frank, there is but one course open to 
us. We must part All that has passed 
between us must be cancelled." 

" Part, Teresa ? You cannot mean it !" 

" I do, Frank. Listen to me for a moment 
I have been to blame, greatly to blame in 
allowing our engagement. I felt from the 
first it must come to this." 

"To this? to what.? To the choice of 
poverty, or the breaking of the tie between 
us ? That is what you mean, is it not ? 
Well then, why may we not choose the first ? 
I have already said, and I repeat it — there is 
no privation or suflFering I would not cheer- 
fully undergo, rather than lose you." 

" You think so now, Frank ; but you have 
never known what suffering and privation are. 
You know nothing of the hardships of a 
narrow income, of the sacrifice it involves of 
all the luxuries, nearly all the comforts of life. 
You have been accustomed to gratify every 
wish, to indulge every fancy. You have 
never compelled yourself to anything dista&te- 
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ful to you. No, Frank, you would not be 
able to bear such a trial, and you would be 
tempted to regret the step you had taken ; 
and that I could never bear. No doubt you 
will feel the pang of the separation " — Teresa 
paused a moment, for her own anguish at 
this thought was so great, that she could 
hardly force herself to speak the words — 
" but the pain will be softened as life goes 
on. In a few years you will probably re- 
joice " 

" Oh, Teresa, how little you know me. I 
could never have believed you would speak 
thus. Whatever I might have to bear, I 
made sure that you at least were true. If 
you love me no longer " 

" Hush, hush, you will break my heart. 
Oh, Frank, no one will ever love you as I 
have loved. I know we must part, but why 
make our parting so very bitter." 

" The bitterness is in your distrust — distrust 
of one, who trusts you so entirely. You say 
that I have never done anything that is dis- 
tasteful to myself, Teresa, I have no great 
love for study, and history has always been a 
thing I specially dislike. But for the last two 
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months, I have been working at it, all day, 
and every day, in the hope of getting a good 
degree, and thereby obtaining my grandfather's 
favour ; or if that should fail, of gaining the 
means of making my own way in life. No 
man in Oxford has ever worked harder, or 
lived more plainly than I have done since the 
middle of August. And do you think I 
should be less willing to work, when I had 
you to strengthen and help me." 

Teresa's heart bounded with delight as she 
heard these words. Whatever her lover's 
faults might be, that of insincerity was 
not one of them. If he said he had worked 
in this manner, there was not a shadow of a 
doubt that he had ; and if he had so b^un, 
why should he not go on. It had taxed her 
generous nature to the utmost to propose 
their separation. It was joy indeed to think 
the sacrifice would not be needed. But her 
heart was too full for her to speak, and she 
waited till he resumed. 

" If you love me, Teresa, we will never 
part. I will write to my grand&ther as soon 
as I reach Oxford, and tell him all to the last 
particular. I do not know what he may do. 
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He may give us a competence, or he may 
not. In any case, doubtless, our lot must 
be poverty, compared with what might have 
been ; but promise me, Teresa, that you 
will share that poverty, that you will not cast 
me ofF?" 

Tetesa was deeply moved. It was im- 
possible to resist his appeal. She was on the 
point of unclosing her lips to give him the 
assurance he asked — to tell him that, come 
what might, her heart must ever be his alone, 
when the lovers were startled by a noise at 
the wicket gate, and a tall man whom, even 
by that light, Lawrence immediately recog- 
nised as Pascoe, entered the garden. ,_. 

Greatly annoyed at what he regarded as an 1 

impertinent intrusion, and possessed with the 
suspicion, that in the man before him he saw 
the writer of the disastrous letter to his 
grandfather, Lawrence forgot the prudent 
demeanour he had hitherto maintained during 
his visits to Morecombe, " Go into the 
house, Teresa," he whispered, " I will dis- 
miss your unwelcome visitor." 

Anxious to escape an embarrassing inter- 
view, Miss Walton at once complied, and 
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Lawrence, , stepping up to the new-comer, 
asked him briefly and somewhat peremptorily, 
what he wanted. Pascoe started as he heard 
the voice. Frank's back had been to the 
light, so that his features could not be disr 
tinguished. 

"I have just returned from Oxford," he 
said, " and was requested by Mr. Todd to 
enquire, before going to bed, how Mrs. 
Nunez was. But — I think I am speaking to 
Mr. Lawrence, of St. Jude's College, Oxford, 
am I not ?" 

" You can have no need to ask that ques- 
tion, Mr. Pascoe. We are perfectly well 
Jcnown to one another." 

" Your person is known to me, doubtless. 
Sir, but not your purpose in visiting More- 
combe. I have no wish to intrude myself 
into your affairs — " 

" Nor have / any wish that you should do 
so. We had better therefore discontinue 
this conversation. I can answer the question 
you first asked. Mrs. Nunez, I am sorry to 
say, is somewhat worse this evening, and 
she is ordered to be kept entirely quiet. 
Good evening to you." 
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Pascoe would have replied, but Law- 
rence's decided manner prevented it. With a 
stern look, which was altogether lost on our 
hero, he turned away in the direction of the 
Vicarage, while Frank, remounting his horse, 
rode back to Oxford, 






CHAPTER IL 

It was past midnight when Lawrence 
reached Oxford. He was tired and ex- 
hausted ; but he could not retire to rest, 
until the letter to his grandfather had been 
written. He seated himself wearily at his 
desk, and took up his pen. The composi- 
tion of the letter occupied him a long time, 
and he was far from satisfied with it when 
it was completed. But then how was it 
possible he could be satisfied with any letter, 
written under such circumstances? It was 
little but a confession of his own unworthi- 
ness, for he had thought it better to attempt 
neither excuse nor extenuation of his conduct. 
He had begun by expressing his contrition 
for the deceit he had practised, with regard 
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to his motives for remaining in Oxford. He 
freely owned that he had not been induced to 
do so by any real desire to study; though he 
/lad studied nevertheless, harder than he had 
ever done in his life before. He would 
gladly atone for his fault, he said, by sacri- 
ficing his own wishes now. But his word of 
honour had been pledged, and he felt sure 
that the General — a man of the strictest 
honour himself, would not ask him to break 
it 

He did not know from whom the General 
had received any information respecting Miss 
Walton ; but if he had heard anything to 
her discredit, he had been most entirely mis- 
informed. She was a lady, qualified by birth 
and education alike, to adorn the highest 
station to which she could be raised. But 
on that subject, he desired to say no more. 
It was just that he should suffer the penalty of 
his offence, and he would only ask his grand- 
father to be as lenient to him as he could. 
He would thankfully accept whatever he 
might be willing to give him, to save him- 
self and the woman who had consented to 
share his fortunes, and who, at least, was 
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wholly blameless in the matter — from the 
poverty and want, which he was so ill- 
qualified by his previous life to sustain. If 
his grandfather would allow it, he wished to 
complete his career at Oxford. He had been 
reading hard for honours for the last two 
months. His tutor told him that he might 
not improbably obtain a second class, which 
would be a material help to him at the bar, 
or in literary work — one or other of which 
it was his purpose to adopt. He concluded 
his letter with another entreaty for forgive- 
ness ; which, whatever might be his decision 
on other points, he trusted the General would 
not refuse. 

It was with a sigh of relief that he folded 
and directed this letter. But he did not feel 
sure that he should be quite satisfied with it 
in the morning. There might be some expres- 
sions which he would like to alter, and there 
would be time before the early post. He 
left it therefore in the blotting-book ; and 
was on the point of retiring to bed, when it 
suddenly struck him that Teresa had not 
given him the promise he had asked of 
sharing his altered fortunes She had indeed 
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professed unchanged affection for him ; but 
that had not prevented her, earlier in the 
interview, from Insisting on the breaking off 
of their engagement. " It was that tiresome 
brute Pascoe," he muttered, " He inter- 
rupted us just as she was going to speak. I 
don't think there can be any doubt that she 
would consent, but I should like to be sure. 
Most likely my grandfather will send for me, 
and will be pretty sure to question me on 
this point, I ought to be able to answer 
him with absolute certainty. And it will be 
best to have her promise in writing to show 
him. There can be no mistake about that. 
I had better send her too a line by the early 
post," 

He took another sheet of paper and 
wrote ; — 

" My own Dearest, 
" We were interrupted last night by that 
meddlesome fellow, Pascoe, before you had 
time to answer my question. It is not be- 
cause I doubt your constancy, that I now ask 
you to send me a line to assure me of your 
willingness to be mine still, notwithstanding 
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the change in our prospects, which my grand- 
father's displeasure has occasioned. I have 
written to him to say I am willing to accept 
whatever he may give us. It will not be 
much, but we may make it enough. Write 
and tell me you will share it with me, 
whatever it may be. Send your answer 
through the post, addressed to me here. All 
disguise is over now. 

" Your F." 

He sealed and directed the letter, and 
placed it in the passage where his scout would 
find it in the morning. Then extinguishing 
his candle, he threw himself on his bed, and 
sunk into a heavy slumber. 

He was roused, late in the forenoon of the 
following day, by a knocking at his outer door, 
and a voice loudly repeating his name. He 
sat up in bed and listened. It was not Dixon's 
voice. That worthy, who was aware of the 
hour at which his master had returned, aware 
also, that upon such occasions, little resulted 
from attempts to wake him, beyond grunts 
and incoherent abuse, varied occasionally by 
the launching of a boot-jack or candlestick 
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at his head — had discreetly forborne from 
disturbing him. It was not his scout's voice, 
yet Frank fancied that he knew it. SHpping 
on his dressing-gown, he reconnoitred his 
visitor through a small window which com- 
manded his outer door ; a point of vantage, of 
which he not unfrequently availed himself 
during Term time, when there came a sus- 
picious knock in the forenoon. His visitor 
was Nevinson, though he was the last person 
whom he had expected to see there. In 
another minute the door was opened, and he 
was shaking hands with his friend. 

" Why, Nevinson, who on earth would 
have expected to find you here ? Not but 
what I am heartily glad to see you. But 
what wind has blown you here ?" 

He asked the question in some trepi- 
dation ; for, unreasonable as such an idea 
might seem, he fancied for the moment that 
Nevinson had heard something about Teresa, 
and had come to remonstrate with him. But 
his visitor's first words dissipated the fancy. 

" I have just arrived from the North. I 
am sorry to tell you that General Lawrence is 
not well. He had a return of the spasms 
yesterday." 
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" My grandfather ! return of the spasms ! 
I did not know he had ever had any. Is his 
illness dangerous ?" 

" I am afraid Dr. McDermott thinks so. 
He desired that you might be fetched with- 
out loss of time. You must dress as quickly 
as possible. I have a fly here waiting at the 
College gate, to take you to the coach ofiice, 
and have secured your place. If you make 
haste, you will be in time for the Northern 
Star. I will put up your clothes while you 
dress." 

Frank complied in silence. He was 
stunned by the suddenness of the shock ; and 
but for his friend's self-possession would 
hardly have been ready in time. 

" How did the attack come on ?" he asked 
in a faltering tone. 

*' Do you mean what is supposed to have 
brought it on," asked Nevinson. " A letter of 
some kind, I believe ; one which he received 
from, or one which he wrote to, a stranger, 
I am not sure which. I was not at Keswick 
myself at the time, and heard a very hurried 
account of what passed." 

Frank asked no more. His already bur- 
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dened conscience was sensible of a fresh 
weight. But this was the time for acting, 
not reflection. The thought now upper- 
most in his mind, was to reach Derwent Court 
in time to ask and receive his grandfather's 
forgiveness. He had soon finished dressing, 
and dispatched the hasty meal which Dixon 
brought him. Nevinson again looked at his 
watch. " We must be off, Frank," he said,. 
" or we may miss the coach." They hurried 
downstairs, and had just reached the College 
gate, when Lawrence remembered the letter 
which he had written to the General over- 
night, and had left unsealed on the table. 
He was unwilling, of course, that it should 
be read by any stranger ; and he knew too 
weli the habits of his scout, to entertain much 
hope of its escaping the inquisitive eyes of 
that individual. ' 

" I must go back for a minute, Nevinson," 
he exclaimed. " I have just remembered 
that there is a letter lying unsealed on my 
table, which I would not have anyone read 
for the world. I will just go back and put it 
into the fire." 

" If you do, you will be late to a cer- 
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tainty," replied Nevinson, " I see my watch 
is five minutes slow hy the College clock. 
The coach will be gone, unless you drive as 
hard as you can to the office. I will go back 
and burn your letter for you, and then join 
you at the coach office. It won't signify so 
much my being late. I can come down to- 
morrow almost as well. Here, driver, I am 
not going with you, hurry on as fast as you 
can." 

The man obeyed, and lashed his horse 
into a canter. He was only just in time. 
The coachman had already mounted the box, 
and was gathering up the reins, when Law- 
rence hailed him from the window of the fly. 
Three minutes more, and he was whirling 
along the Northern road as fast as four 
horses could carry him. 

Nevinson lost no time in executing his 
purpose. He crossed the quadrangle, and 
entered Lawrence's room so suddenly as 
greatly to. disturb the nerves of Mr. Dixon ; 
who was standing in the middle of the room 
examining with friendly interest the direction 
of a letter which he had just taken up — a 
preliminary proceeding, as Nevinson no way 
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doubted, to a like examination of its contents. 
Nevinson addressed him abrupdy. 

" Is that letter Mr. Lawrence's writing ?" 

" Yes, Sir," replied Dixon, somewhat taken 
aback. " It was lying on the table outside, 
and I was just looking at it to see if it was 
for the post." 

" Is there any other letter of Mr. Law- 
rence's lying on the table?" 

" Not as I have see'd. Sir. Shall I put 
this here into the box ?" 

" No, hand it over." The servant obeyed ; 
and Nevinson, without examining the di- 
rection, threw it into the grate. He waited 
just long enough to make sure that it was 
consumed, and then without a word of ex- I u 

pknation to the astonished witness of this 
proceeding, hurried downstairs again in pur- 
suit of his friend. 

" Well," exclaimed Dixon fetching a long 
breath, as soon as he had recovered a little 
from his surprise, " that's coming it strong, 
anyhow, and from a quiet gentleman like 
Mr. Nevinson too ! But this here ex- 
plains the puzzle. 1 always thought there was 
a young wojnan at the bottom of these 
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Strange doings, and so there is you see, 
though Mr. Lawrence have kept it uncom- 
mon dark. But it's all plain now. Mr. 
Nevinson have come to insist on his breaking 
ofF with her, and has carried him off bodily 
to make sure ; and now he's gone and burnt 
this here letter to make double sure ! Well, 
as Joe Stephens says, young men is young 
men, and young women is young women ; 
and they always will be young men and 
young women, until they gets older." 
Having delivered himself of this choice morsel 
of philosophy ; which, sooth to say, expresses 
the entire ethical system of a large portion 
of mankind, on tfie subject of human frailty, 
Mr. Dixon descended to hold a confidential 
chat with the sage, whose axiom he had 

quoted. 

Meanwhile day and night wore slowly and 
heavily on at Derwent Court. The acute 
pain had ceased, and the patient lay in the 
heavy stupor which often precedes the ap- 
proach of death. Occasionally, after an hour 
or two's silence, he would rouse a little, and 
mutter broken sentences, to which the by- 
standers could attach no definite meaning. 
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Then he would relapse into unconsciousness, 
and only a slight movement from time to 
time give evidence that he lived. He could 
take no nourishment ; and it was plain to his 
attendants that life was ebbing away, but so 
gradually, that it was impossible to judge 
how long it might be ere the end would 
come. 

Early in the morning of the second day, 
Lawrence arrived, and was at once ad- 
mitted to his chamber ; as Dr, McDermott 
hoped that his grandson's presence might 
rouse the old man, and make it pos- 
sible to administer some support. Frank's 
feelings were not enviable as he stood by the 
sick bed. The General had always been 
kind and liberal, and in his way, affectionate ; 
the young man could not but feel that he 
had made an ungrateful return for his affec- 
tion. He inquired eagerly whether his grand - 
father could understand what was said to 
him ; and being informed that at times he did 
appear to be partially conscious of what was 
passing, begged the attendants to retire for a 
short time into the ante-room — promising to 
summon them instantly, if there should be 
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any need for their presence. As soon as he 
was left alone in the room, he knelt down 
by the bedside, and took the old man s hand 
into his own. " Grandfather," he said, in a 
low clear voice, " do you know me ? I am 
your grandson, Frank." 

The General made a slight movement, as 
though something had disturbed him, but 
made no reply. 

" Grandfather, I am Frank — your grandson, 
Frank. I have come to ask your forgiveness. 
Won't you speak to me?" 

Again the old man stirred, and seemed this 
time to be more sensibly roused. He began 
to speak, but rapidly and incoherently. Frank 
bent over him, and could catch from time to 
time a few words ; but they related to persons 
and things of which he knew nothing. 
"Frank, Frank do you say? what about 
him? He is to marrv Harriet — Harriet 
Wharton — no Harriet Manners — no not 
Harriet Manners — she is married long ago. 
It is Harriet Wharton. He shall marry 
Harriet Wharton, I tell you." He was 
silent for a few minutes, and then resumed 
as before. "Why doesn't the boy marry 
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Harriet Wharton ? No that's wrong. She's ti 

married too, Harriet Hicks — He is to marry "' 

her, not my Harriet. Yes, Harriet Hicks, Frank j 

shall marry her." He kept repeating these j 

words again and again in the same rambling 

fashion ; until suddenly Frank was startled 

by the introduction of a name, which he had 

not mentioned before, " It's Harriet Hicks 

he is to marry. Don't tell me about that 

other girl — what's her name, Teresa, yes, 

Teresa — that's it. She doesn't care for him. 

Don't tell me. She doesn't care for him. 

She wouldn't have written, if she had. He 

shall marry Harriet Hicks, No one but 

Harriet Hicks — not Teresa, I tell you. She 

doesn't care for him." He continued to 

mutter thus for nearly a quarter of an hour ; 

at the end of which interval, he sank back 

again into the old state of torpor, from 

which all efforts to rouse him were vain. 

Contrary to Dr. M'Dermott's anticipations 
he continued to linger through that day, and 
the next, and the next, with scarcely any 
visible alteration. At length on the evening 
of the fifth day the nurse, who was watching 
alone in the sick room, saw a sudden change 
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in his face. He raised himself, without help 
in the bed, and inquired in a firm distinct 
voice whether his grandson was in the house. 
The nurse hurried in to the adjoining room, 
where Frank had lain down on the sofa 
to recruit himself with a few hours of 
rest ; and in two minutes the young man 
was standing at his grandfather's side. 

" God bless you, my boy," said the dying 
man, " forgive me, if I have been harsh with 
you. I meant it for your good. I was harsh 
to your father, and harsh to your mother. 
God forgive me for it — that was pride and 
anger, as I have long since known and re- 
pented of. But if I have seemed so to you, 
it has been because I really wished to do 
what was best for you. Don't be angry with 
the old man, if you don't like what I have 
done. Above all, don't grieve for that wo- 
man atMorecombe. She never loved you." 

Lawrence sobbed out a few broken words. 
He hardly heeded his grandfather's address, 
his whole thoughts being bent on obtaining 
forgiveness for his offence. The General pressed 
his hand feebly in reply to his renewed en- 
treaty for pardon, and seemed about to speak 
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again, when his whole frame was suddenly 
shaken by a fresh spasm, and he fell back, a 
corpse, on his pillow. 

Lawrence remained in the room of death, 
until it became necessary that the last offices 
should be performed. He then descended 
slowly and sadly to the General's study. He 
remembered that there were duties to the 
living which he had to discharge, and of which 
he had hitherto been negligent, though ex- 
cusably under the circumstances. The first 
thing was to write to Teie'ia. He could not 
yet tell her what his grandfather h^d done ; but 
he could, and he ought to, tell her of his death. 

He seatedhimself at the General's escritoire 
with a sigh, and took up perhaps the very 
pen he had been using, when he addressed 
the letter to himself only a few days before. 
On opening the blotting book, he found 
it full of papers of various kinds, half written 
letters, extracts from legal documents, 
memoranda of sums of money and names of 
persons — all bearing reference, it seemed, to 
some fresh arrangement cf his property. In 
these papers the name of "Harriet Hicks " 
arrested Frank's attention, recurring, as it 
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did, in a great many places. " Harriet Hicks !" 
who was she? Surely he had heard that 
name before, and quite recently too. By an 
effort of memory he recalled the fact, that his 
grandfather had repeatedly mentioned her, in 
what Frank had supposed to be the mere 
wanderings of delirium. But it was plain 
that there had been more meaning in what 
he had said, than had been supposed. And 
now it flashed upon him that there was 
another person, of whom the General had also 
spoken. He had several times introduced 
Teresa's name. " Teresa" he had said, " she 
doesiit care for him. She wouldrlt have written 
if she had*^ yes, he remembered every word 
now quite distinctly. It was strange he should 
have overlooked them at the time. And 
then again there was the last words of all 
that he spoke " Don^t grieve for that woman at 
Morecombe. She never loved you." 

But what did the words mean? Surely 
it was not possible that after all Teresa had 
been the General's correspondent ? He had 
twice, he remembered, fancied the possibility 
of this for a moment, but had instantly dis- 
missed the idea with indignant self-reproach. 
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Yet, what could have put the idea into the 
General's head ? And how was it by the bye, 
that he had never had any answer to the 
letter he had addressed to Teresa before 
leaving Oxford ? Nevinson had given orders 
that all letters, which came by the post should 
be immediately forwarded to Derwent Court. 
If Teresa had written, as he requested, he 
would have had the answer three days ago. 
Could it be really possible — 

No, it was not possible ! He never could 
— he never would believe it. His high minded 
generous Teresa so false, so treacherous ! 
it was treason to hint at such a thing ! Why 
a girl who could do that, would not be worthy 
of a thought ! Shame on him for having 
permitted such a slander to enter his mind ! 
He took up a sheet of note paper, and be- 
gan a hasty letter to her ; but on turning 
over the pages, found that he had been 
writing on the blank side of a finished letter. 
It was in his grandfather's handwriting, and 
was headed, " Copy of a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Nunez, Morecombe, Oxfordshire, in 
reply to hers of the 9th," 

" To Mrs. Nunez, in reply to hers." It 
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was true then ! Teresa herself must have been 

the writer ! Her aunt, as he knew well, 

could not write a sentence. Teresa must have 

written in her name. He dropped the letter 

with a groan. The next moment he caught 

it up again, and read it through with a pale 

cheek and a quivering lip, hoping still that 

he would find himself mistaken. This was 

« 

the letter. 

" Derwent Court, Oct. lo, i8 — 

" Madam, 
" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 9th instant. My grandson, Mr. 
Francis Lawrence, has not consulted me re- 
specting the marriage ; which, as I learn from 
your communication, he purposes to contract 
with your niece. Miss Teresa Walton. Mr. 
Lawrence is two and twenty years of age, and 
therefore I need not say at full liberty to take 
whatever course he may see fit in such a 
matter. Your niece, however, wishes to be 
informed what would be the manner in which 
I should regard such an alliance, and what my 
own conduct, in event of its being carried out. 
My answer is, that all connection between my- 
self and my grandson would thereupon cease, 
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at once, and for ever. I have already informed 
him of this determination on my part by last 
night's post. But, in compliance with your 
request, I have not mentioned to him, nor 
shall I mention to anyone, the source whence 
my information has been derived. I have 
also burnt your letter, as you desire. 

" I wish to add, that while I think it right 
to speak thus unequivocally on the subject, 
I have no desire to shew any disrespect to 
yourself or Miss Walton. I feel that you 
have not only a right to require my silence 
as to your correspondence with me, but are 
entitled to my thanks for the course you have 
taken. 

" I have the honour to be. Madam, 

" Your faithful servant, 
" James Lawrence. 

« To Mrs. Nunei, 
" Clematis Cottage, Morecombe, Oxfordshire." 

" And she had this letter in her pocket," 
thought Frank, indignantly, " when she 
affected all that wonder as to who could have 
written to him ! And this was why she in- 
sisted on our engagement being broken off; 
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and why she has never answered the letter I 
wrote to her from Oxford! The blindest 
dupe that a woman's falsehood ever beguiled, 
could not doubt her treachery now !" 

He seized another sheet of paper. Should 
he write to her, and tell her he knew all — 
tell her that his scorn for her falsehood was 
even greater than his sorrow for her loss ? It 
would be some relief to do so. "No," he 
added aloud, a few moments afterwards, 
throwing down the pen again, " No, she is 
not worth it ! Better to forget — if it be pos- 
sible — that I have ever known her !" 



CHAPTER III. 

The tidings of the General's death soon 
spread through the household, and amongst 
others, reached Mr. Walsh; who, seated in 
the library, with his law papers before him, 
was deeply engaged in consultation with his 
confidential clerk, Masters, Mr. Walsh was 
a worthy man, upright, and conscientious, and 
kindly tempered. He had entertained a 
sincere regard for the man whose death had 
just been reported to him ; who for five 
and twenty years past had been a valuable 
client and a steady friend. It was, therefore, 
with genuine, if not very profound sorrow, 
that he heard the long anticipated news. He 
even delayed his departure, anxious as he had 
been for the last three days to return home 
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as soon as possible — ddayed it for a full half- 
hour, that he might pay the departed man the 
respect of visiting the chamber of death, and 
give the necessary orders. He judged rightly 
that Frank would prefer not sedng him till 
the next day. Having sent a message to him, to 
the effect that he would drive over to Der- 
went Court on the following morning, he 
stepped into his gig, and drove home. 

It was dark when he reached Keswick. 
He glanced rather nervously as he approached 
the house, at the window of his son's bed- 
room, and a look of dissatisfaction passed over 
his face as he perceived that there was no 
light in the room. His first question to the 
servant shewed what was' passing in his mind. 

« Has Mr. John returned?" 

" No, Sir, not yet. But the Birmingham 
coach has not come in. It will not be here 
for another quarter of an hour." 

" Where is your mistress?" 

** In her bedroom. Sir. She has ordered 
dinner to be put ofi^ till seven, thinking Mr. 
John might be at home in time to join her 
at it" 

Mr. Walsh made no remark, but took up 
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his candle, and went upstairs to his wife's 
room. Ten minutes or so were occupied in 
relating what had passed at Derwent Court, 
and then Mr. Walsh recurred to the subject 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

" My dear, was there any letter from John, 
to-day ?" 

" No, there was but one letter, and that 
was not from him. It really is unaccount- 
* able that he should neither have returned, nor 
sent word, to say why he has stayed away, 
when he knew you were so anxious to have 
him back. Have you asked Mr. Lawrence, 
if he can explain why John did not come 
with him ?" 

" I saw Frank Lawrence yesterday, and 
asked him the question. What he told me 
puzzles me still more. It seems that John 
did not go to Oxford after all. He met 
young Nevinson on the way, and persuaded 
him to change places with him. Frank did 
not know where they met ; but I sent a note 
to Nevinson to inquire. He says it was at 
the coach office, in Birmingham. William 
was just on the point of setting out for Kes- 
wick, and John for Oxford. He understood '^ 
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that John meant to take the place which he 
had engaged for himself, and return here im- 
mediately." 

" How very strange ! I really think you 
ought to make some inquiries, if he does not 
come this evening." 

" We will see about it It is possible that 
he has written, and his letter has miscarried. 
I think we should certainly have heard some- 
thing too, before this, if tliere had been any 
accident. But you said you had a letter this 
morning. From whom did that come ?" 

" From Miss Gurnett. You told me to 
ask her to write, you know." 

" I remember," said Mr. Walsh, to all 
appearance a good deal relieved at this 
answer, " what does she say about Miss 
Hicks ?" 

" She writes very pleasantly ; says Harriet * 
is much improved in appearance and spirits, 
and is full of our kindness to her. She seems 
to be enjoying herself in London." 

" I should have feared she would have found 
London dull at this season. I suppose she 
has not had many visitors ?" 

" No, she knows no one ; and Miss Gur- 
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nett of course can't spare time to go about 
with her ; but she seems to get on very well 
alone, I think. Miss Gurnett says she was 
out all day yesterday by herself, shopping ; 
did not return till four. She scolded her for 
it; but Harriet was none the worse next 
day." 

" Had she fixed the day for going to her 
situation ?" 

" No, I fancy not. She seems to have 
expected to hear from you, before doing 
that." 

" Just so. I am glad she has not written 
to Lady Lowder. It will save trouble. 
You must write to her to-morrow, my dear, 
and desire her to return to us as soon as she 



can." 



" You don't mean her to take this situation 
then, after all .?" 

" No. It is out of the question now. 
General Lawrence's will — " 

He w^ interrupted by the announcement 
of dinner. Mrs. Walsh, whose curiosity was a 
good deal roused, was obliged to comfort herself 
by reflecting that she would have the oppor- 
tunity of another tete-^-tete^ as soon as the 
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footman had withdrawn, and then she would 
learn all about it This hope, however, was 
destined to fail her, though in a manner which 
reconciled her to the disappointment Just as 
the second course was put on the table, a 
well-known rap was heard at the street-door, 
and John Walsh entered. He was greeted 
warmly by his mother, and kindly, though, 
somewhat gravely, by his father. 

" My dearest boy, I am so glad to see 
you ! there is nothing the matter, is there ?" 
was the maternal, and " Well, John, how do 
you do ? What has become of you for the 
last three days ?" the paternal salutation. He 
answered the easiest of the questions first. 

" Nothing at all, mother, thank you. I am 
quite well. Sir, never better. And what 
account do you give of General Lawrence ? 
They had not heard at the coach oflice since 
early this morning." 

"The General is dead," replied Mrs. 
Walsh gravely. " He died about two hours 
ago; and your father returned just before 
dinner from Derwent Court with the in- 
telligence." 

" Ah, really. I was afraid it might be so. 
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McDermott thought from the first that there 
was no real hope, you know. Did he sufFer 
much?" 

" No, I believe not, after the first few 
hours. But John — " 

"And William Nevinson — he arrived all 
right I hope. Is he now at the Hermitage, 
mother ?" 

" Yes. He is to remain with his mother 
nearly a month. Mr. Dennis, it appears, has 
written to say that the clerk, whose place he 
is to take, has asked leave to remain a month 
longer at Worfield ; so he has no need of 
William at present.'' 

" He is in luck, and Mrs. Nevinson too. 
He will get a longer vacation after all, than 
if he had remained at Oxford." 

" And what has become of you for the last 
three days?" Inquired Mr. Walsh, quietly 
interposing at the first pause in the con- 
versation. He was by no means disposed 
to allow his query to pass unanswered, and 
thought he could detect symptoms of a desire 
on his son's part, to say anything that came 
into his head, in order to lead away attention 
from it. 

VOL. II. E 
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" I will explain presendy, Sir ;" said John, 
" meanwhile do not let me interrupt dinner. 
I will just go up-stairs and wash my hands, 
and I shall be with you before the cloth 
is removed. Then I will tell you my 
tale." 

Notwithstanding the promise, it was nearly 
three-quarters of an hour before he returned 
to the dining-room ; and when he re-entered it, 
Mrs. Walsh — who had learned in the interim 
the particulars of the General's will — had 
just quitted it for the drawing-room. 

" I beg your pardon for keeping you," he 
said, as he seated himself at a side table, 
"but I have been unexpectedly detained up- 
stairs. I could not find the key of my 
portmanteau : and now, my dear father," he 
continued, after he had despatched a hasty 
meal, and the servants had left the room, 
" may I ask you to tell me about General 
Lawrence's will, before we enter on any 
other topic ? You will think it a strange 
J inquest, I daresay. But I can assure you, 
i have my reasons." 

" I can quite believe that," rejoined Mr. 
Walsh, drily. ** You may remember that I 
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cautioned you twice on the subject of a 
certain young lady. I learn that you have 
found out both too much, and too little, re- 
specting her — too much to allow you to 
leave her altogether alone ! and too little to 
induce you to desist in time. I sincerely 
hope you have not committed yourself to 
anything positive, and that nothing has 
passed but idle flirtation." 

His son reddened, and looked dogged. 
" I do not see that I have done anything so 
foolish !'* he said, after a short interval of 
silence. " I don't think I am to blame, if 
I did take a fancy to Miss Hicks. It was 
not my doing in any way, that she was 
brought down here. You might have 
guessed that something of the sort would 
happen — thrown as we were so much to- 
gether." 

"Do not you remember that I cautioned 
you about her before she came, and you 
assured me I need be under no alarm on the 
subject ?" 

" I remember that well enough. But no 
fellow thinks it likely that he will take a fancy 
to a girl beforehand. Besides, Sir, you your- 
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self misled me. You told me she was quite 
penniless. Whereas I learned — " 

" And so she was penniless, John, at that 
time," interposed the senior. " I knew that 
a legacy had been bequeathed her, it is true — 
but I also knew that it was quite uncertain 
whether it would not be withdrawn, when 
General Lawrence came to see more of her. 
I knew that he had not made up his mind 
to leave her ultimately a halfpenny. And 
further, if he had suspected in the least, that 
you, and perhaps she, were speculating on 
anything of the kind, there would have 
been an end to all chance of such a thing. I 
tell you candidly, John, I have not been pleased 
at your conduct towards her. It was partly 
in consequence of it that I sent Miss Hicks 
to London, when the General was first taken 
ill. It is fortunate for her that I did so — and 
still more fortunate that you did not call 
upon her during the time of her stay at 
Derwent Court. I tell you again, if a 
suspicion of anything between you and her 
had crossed the General's mind. Miss Hicks 
would have forfeited his favour altogether." 

" She has not done so then ?" asked the 
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young man, with anxiety which, cool and 
wary as he was, he found it impossible to 
suppress. 

"You shall judge for yourself, John," 
said Mr. Walsh, rising, and unlocking a 
drawer in his iron safe. " Here is the rough 
copy of General Lawrence's will. It was 
drawn up by me after his instructions, and 
I am also the sole executor. Strictly, and in 
the ordinary course of business, the contents 
ought not to be made known until after the 
funeral. But I feel I am justified under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, in dis- 
closing them to you confidentially now. Miss 
Hicks's presence here will become necessary, 
for reasons you will at once perceive, 
when you hear the particulars of the will ; 
and the folly which has been going on for 
the last few weeks — I use the mildest term I 
can — must be put a stop to for her sake, 
even more than for yours." 

It was full an hour after this, before Mr. 
Walsh rejoined his wife in the drawing-room, 
and when he did so he was alone. His son 
sent his love to his mother, and was so tired 
and unwell, that he had gone to bed. 
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"I am afraid, my dear," said the old 
gendeman, as he communicated this infor- 
mation, "that John was more taken with 
Miss Hicks after all, than we supposed ; 
though we had our suspicions on the subject. 
You remember what young Verrall told us, 
or rather me, about them. By the bye, 
talking of Verrall — he too has, I learn, been 
away for three days, instead of the one 
allowed him. But I suppose I must, under 
the circumstances, overlook it." 

"I recollect," said Mrs. Walsh, "that 
Mr. Verrall said he had once met them 
walking in the lane near Derwent Court 
together, and that they seemed very intimate. 
But I do not remember that he had anything 
more to tell us. And I don't think that was 
very much ; nor I confess, have I any great 
confidence in eaves-droppers." 

" You forget, my dear, that I questioned 
him first on the subject. Some trifling re- 
mark he made quite accidentally, induced me 
to do so ; and it was with great difficulty 
that I could get him to say anything on the 
subject. He is not to blame, that I can see, 
at all. But after all it signifies very little 
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about him. The serious matter is, that I 
fear John has really attached himself to this 
young lady, and she — although she might at 
first have been inclined to listen to him, as 
according to Verrall's story she really was, 
before the particulars of the General's will, 
which I detailed to you after dinner, were j ] 

known — though she might have been dis- 1 

posed to listen to him then, it is out of the ! f 

■question, that she should do so now. I was in , ' 

great hopes, in fact, I had almost persuaded ] ' 

myself that it was a mere passing fancy on ] 1 

his part — " I '■ 

"And what makes you think that it is j' 

anything more now?" asked Mrs. Walsh. ; i! 

" Nothing can have passed since we last 
spoke on the subject." 

" It was John's demeanour when he heard ■ ■ 

the General's will," replied her husband. 
" It quite startled me. I thought it best to 
read it over to him, binding him, of course, 
to secrecy until after the funeral. He 1 

is generally master of himself, more than 
most men, I think." 

" More than ninety-nine out of a hundred," 
suggested his mother. 
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" Well, yes. But that only made his be- 
haviour the more extraordinary. He burst 
out into violent invectives against General 
Lawrence for making such a will ; and against 
me for allowing it to be made. You know, 
my dear, that I think the will a very unusual, 
though a perfectly valid one. And I did re- 
monstrate as far as I could, but it was quite 
useless to do so." 

" So you said, I remember," returned Mrs. 
Walsh. "But go on with what John said." 

"He declared that he had been deceived, and 
was undone for life, that no one had ever suf- 
fered so cruel a disappointment, and a great 
deal more of the same kind, such as a young 
man over head and ears in love is very apt to 
indulge in ; but coming from John, it really 
surprised me." 

" Poor fellow !" said Mrs. Walsh, " I am 
afraid we were wrong in having Harriet here ; 
though certainly I never suspected that they 
had the least fancy for one another, or I 
would have interfered at once." 

" The General wished it," said Mr. Walsh, 
" and there was no other place for her to go 
to. Anyhow what is done, is done ; and it 
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is useless lamenting it. He must bear the 
disappointment, there is no help for it." 

"I do not quite know that. If Harriet 
really is attached to John, she may marry him 
still." 

"It is out of the question," rejoined her 
husband, sternly. " I trust John will never 
entertain so wild a fancy ; and I must insist 
— insist, Caroline — that you do not encourage 
him in any such notion, if he is foolish 
enough to entertain it." 

Poor boy," again exclaimed Mrs. Walsh, 
he may have been to blame, but it is a cruel 
blow nevertheless. He has gone to bed, I 
suppose, has he not ?" 

" I am not sure whether he has or not," 
said Mr. Walsh. " He said he had business 
of his own which he must attend to. I am 
half afraid his business is to write to Harriet 
Hicks. But it was useless talking to him. 
He was too much excited to listen. I only 
hope, if he does write to her, she will be 
more amenable to reason than he is. I have 
taken care to inform her of everything now. 
My letter has just gone to the post." 

" And about asking her here ? I suppose 
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you will not think of that now ? John does 
not go to Oxford for another week." 

" Of course not ; but Mrs. Nevinson, I 
have no doubt, will take her in at the Her- 
mitage. I will see her about it in the 
morning." 

" I have no doubt of that either," said 
Mrs. Walsh, with a smile. " Harriet Hicks 
will be a very different personage with her 
now. By-the-bye, did you learn from John, 
where he had been for the last two or three 
days?" 

" Yes, I did," was the reply. *' I had 
forgotten it ; and I suppose, so had he in the 
more important matters of which we had been 
talking. But just as he was getting up to go 
I recollected it, and asked him the question. 
He had been iso much disturbed by what had 
passed previously, that he did not at first 
answer, and seemed inclined to go away with- 
out saying anything ; but on my pressing 
him, he told me. It appears that when he 
parted from William Nevinson at Birming- 
ham, he meant to return straight to Kes- 
wick. But he felt very tired from his long 
journey, and thought it would be better to 
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get a good night's rest before travelling 
northwards again. He must have caught a 
chill from the night air, or else they put him 
into a damp bed at the hotel ; for on the 
next morning he woke with a violent head- 
ache, and shivering, which prevented him 
from leaving his bed that day. Even the day 
after, though he felt better, he was too ill 
to travel. He did not write, he says, because 
he felt that he would be able to get back, as 
soon as any letter from him could reach us." 

" Poor fellow !" said Mrs, Walsh for the 
third time. " It is well it is no worse. I am 
sure I am very glad I did not know what it 
was that kept him. Damp sheets haVe 
brought many a stronger man than John to 
his grave. I really, think I ought to go up 
and see him. He had better take something 
to throw off the chill after his long journey 
again to-day. Such a cold raw afternoon as 
it has been, and he lying on a sick bed only 
yesterday !" 

" I really wouldn't advise it, my dear," 
replied Mr. Walsh as blandly as usual, but 
with a husband's instinctive horror of codd- 
ling. " John knows well enough how to take 
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care of himself; and in his present temper, 
inquiries after his health would only worry 
him. The best thing as regards both himself 
and Harriet, is to say nothing at all about 
what has passed between them. It is one of 
those cases where the least said is the soonest ' 
mended. Indeed, I know nothing to the 
purpose, which either of us could say, unless 
it be the apothegm of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, * Heaven send that we may all be the 
better for it six months hence,' " and having 
delivered himself of this sentiment the worthy 
man lighted his bed candle, and wound his 
way upstairs to his dressing-room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Three weeks had elapsed since the 
General's death. Lawrence and Nevinson 
were walking on the terrace, in which the 
gardens of Derwent Court terminated. It was 
now November, and the ground was piled 
thick with fallen leaves. But the rich and 
varied tints of the foliage still remaining on 
the trees, lit up by a bright autumnal sun, 
gave to the scene a peculiar beauty, which 
some tastes might prefer to the gorgeous 
greenery of summer itself. The friends 
paused as they reached the alcove which 
formed the eastern limit of the terrace, to 
contemplate the lovely view of the lake and 
surrounding mountains, which that point 
commanded. A conspicuous object in the 
foreground was the house. 

It was an interesting old building. The 
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east wing, the most ancient part of the fabric, 
dated from the reign of James the First ; and 
its deep embayed windows, broken into 
squares by heavy stone muUions and tran- 
soms, and surmounted by elaborately carved 
scroll work, were good specimens of the 
architecture of that day. The central block 
was of more modern construction, a century 
perhaps later; but the style though more 
debased, was sufficiently like the older por- 
tions to prevent incongruity. The west wing 
had been built entirely by the late owner, 
under the direction of one of the ablest 
. modern architects, in the same style as the 
corresponding wing. The dark grey colour 
of the stone, of which the whole was con- 
structed gave a general tone of uniformity to 
the building, such as is rarely to be met with 
in old English houses. Anyone unacquainted 
with its actual history would have concluded 
it to have been the work of a single hand; 
the same perhaps that upreared the stately 
magnificence of Burleigh or Longleat, 

1 distance of, perhaps, twenty or thirty 

the eastern frontage, and con- 

h it by a cloistered passage, stood 
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the little chapel, to which popular tradition 
assigned a much higher antiquity. The early 
English lancets of the side lights, and the 
triple window which pierced the eastern wall, 
carried the spectator back to the times of the 
Crusaders, and lent some colour of likelihood 
to the legend connected with its foundation. 
It was affirmed that Raoul de Vaux, one 
of the companions in arms of the gallant 
Robert of Normandy at the siege of Jeru- 
salem, had made a vow that if he should 
succeed in planting his banner on one of 
the towers which overhung the Valley of 
the Kedron, before the last ray of the sun 
passed away from its battlements, he would 
build a chapel in honour of the patron Saint 
to whose help he had appealed. It was late 
in the afternoon before the gate immediately 
beneath the tower was forced ; and even when 
an entrance had been made, the despair of 
the garrison protracted the defence so long, 
that the sun was already sinking behind the 
walls of Sion before the battlements were 
gained, and there fell but one single ray of 
its light on Raoul's banner. An ancient 
altar-tomb at the north-east corner of the 
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chapel, supporting the remains of a recumbent 
statue, arrayed in chain armour, with legs 
crossed, and hands joined in prayer — the 
shield bearing as its device the setting sun, 
and the legend ^ jubar ultimumj — had either 
suggested, or bore witness to the authenticity 
of, the tale. 

Lawrence looked long and sadly at the 
prospect before him. '' It is a fine old place, 
is it not ?" he said, at last. 

** Yes, indeed," said Nevinson, warmly. 
" A noble old place ! May you live long 
and happily as its owner, Frank." 

His companion shook his head. ^' I doubt 
whether I shall ever be its owner," he said 
with a sigh ; ^ and there will be but litde 
hope of happiness for me, even if I am." 

Nevinson looked surprised. " I hope I 
have said nothing to pain you, Frank," he 
said. ** I was under the impression, indeed 
I think every one is, that it is yours already. 
It has been so stated in the London papers 
certainly, and no one has contradicted it." 

" I did not know it," said Lawrence. " I 
have not looked at the papers for a long time 
past 
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" And as regards happiness," continued the 
other, "surely we are not mistaken in sup- 
posing — " 

" In supposing what ?" rejoined Lawrence 
hastily, as Nevinson paused. " Don't be afraid 
of annoying me, William. I should be really 
grateful if you would say what you mean." 

" It is generally believed," returned Nevin- 
son, " that the estate has been left to you, and 
the funded property to Miss Hicks. It is, 
added, that you and she a few months 
hence — But it is all evidently a mistake !" 

" — That she and I, a few months hence, 
are to be married. Is that the report ?" asked 
Lawrence. 

" Well, yes, it is. I don't know who put 
it about; but it is very generally credited. 
But it ought to be contradicted, if it is not 
true. I don't know that it has been so re- 
ported in any London paper. But the 
* Cumberland Gazette ' certainly made the 
statement. In fact, I saw it myself." 

" My dear Nevinson, do you know, that 
I not only never saw Miss Hicks in my life ; 
but I never even heard her name, until the 
day of my grandfather's death." 
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" Really. Then some ingenious person 
has been exercising his powers of invention 
pretty liberally. Of course, then, there is 
no truth in the story of the General's having 
all along wished that you should marry Miss 
Hicks ; or in his having educated her him- 
self with that view ; or in a secret engage- 
ment having subsisted between you for two 
or three years past, which was to have been 
made public as soon as you had taken your 
degree. In fact, the whole story, attach- 
ment, engagement, will and all, is a fabrica- 
tion. It is very annoying ; but it ought to 
be publicly contradicted, if it is only for 
Miss Hicks's sake. Of course, we have 
never spoken to her on the subject — " 

" To her ? To Miss Hicks, that is, I sup- 
pose ? She is staying with you, is she not?" 

" Yes, she has been a few days with us. 
Mr. Walsh asked my mother to receive her. 
I came to invite you to come and meet her, 
thinking — but that is all a mistake." 

" Well no, it is not all a mistake," sacid 
Lawrence. " I have learned everything from 
Mr. Walsh, and should have spoken to you 
about it before this ; but I thought you too 
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would have heard all from him. I ought to 
have remembered that he never tdls anything 
of his client's affairs. Take a turn or two 
more up and down the terrace, and the whole 
story shall be told you." 

" You know, of course, that my grand- 
father succeeded unexpectedly to this property 
when he was nearly fifty. He was a distant 
relation, a third cousin, I think, of the former 
owner, and there had been more than one 
life between the estate and him." 

" I believe so much is generally known." 
" Before that, the General had been a poor 
man. My grandmother was the daughter 
of a brother officer, almost as poor as him- 
self. He had to pinch himself very closely 
in order to give his sons a tolerable educa- 
tion." 

" Your grandmother died young, I think ?" 
" Yes, when my father was quite a child. 
I do not fancy her death was any great sor- 
row to the General, though he was always 
kind to her, I have heard. He had never 
forgotten an attachment he had formed in 
his youth to a very beautiful girl, whom he 
met in the first garrison town in which he 
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was quartered. Her name was Manners — 
Miss Harriet Manners. Rumour says she 
was as deeply in love as himself, but her 
father peremptorily forbade the engagement 
and compelled her to accept another suitor. 
The man she married was a Mr. Wharton, 
a West India planter. They lived near 
Bristol, and I think your mother must have 
known them before she married." 

** I fancy I have heard her speak of them," 
said Nevinson, " though I do not know what 
was their precise connection with the Ge- 
neral" 

" Mr. Wharton was a rich man," resumed 
Frank, " but extravagant. He was obliged 
to retire with his wife to his estate in Jamaica, 
leaving his daughter, Harriet, behind in 
England. During their voyage out, the 
ship foundered, and most of the passengers 
were lost, among them Mr. and Mrs. Whar- 
ton. The last named had written a very 
touching letter, which she entrusted to one 
of the sailors, to be delivered to my grand- 
father, in event of his reaching land. She 
implored him to take pity upon her mother- 
less and friendless girl, and be a father to her. 
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Writing under the expectation of immediate 
death, she solemnly assured him that she had 
never loved but one man, and that one was 
himself. It is said that the General was 
deeply affected by the letter. He took Miss 
Wharton, then about eighteen years old, 
into his own house, and treated her like his 
daughter. It was strange, perhaps, that he* 
shewed no wish to become her husband, for 
he had not then passed middle life. But all 
the love he had to bestow on woman, seemed 
to have been given to her mother." 

" I remember something of the story now," 
said Nevinson, " it was this Miss Wharton 
whom he wanted your father to marry." 

" Yes, my eldest uncle was at that time in 
India, and was unwilling to return to England. 
So it was my father whom he wanted to 
marry to Miss Wharton. Your mother re- 
members him, I make no doubt, Nevinson .?" 

" Yes, quite well, as a boy ; when she 
first came into this neighbourhood. He has 
taken her for a sail many a time on Winder- 
mere. He and Miss Wharton were engaged, 
if my memory is correct." 

" It was thought so, or rather the General 
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chose to understand it so," said Lawrence. 
" My father's answer was that he was willing 
to think of it ; and Miss Wharton's, that she 
had no wish to marry, but was unwilling to 
refuse the urgent request of so kind a friend 
as General Lawrence. Out of these two 
half compliances, he made out one positive 
agreement. I know this was so, for my 
mother told me so herself." 

" Your mother ! I remember her quite 
well. She was the daughter of a clergyman, 
I think." 

"Yes, of the Vicar of Bowness. They 
met at some party on the lake, and he fell 
in love with her at first sight. My grand- 
father was extremely angry when he found 
my father would not continue his addresses 
to Miss Wharton ; • and still more angry 
when, on asking the young lady's forgive- 
ness for his son's misconduct, he found that 
the prospect of release was even more wel- 
come to her, than it had been to my father. 
She confessed — now that she found she would 
not be disappointing the wishes of her kind 
guardian, that a gentleman named Hicks, rhe 
son of a clothier at Bristol, had endeavoured 
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to engage her affections, before her removal 
to Derwent Court. She added, that within 
the last few days, he had written to say that 
he had hitherto been restrained from asking 
her to be his wife, because he had not been 
possessed of a sufficient income to justify 
such an offer. But he had now succeeded 
to a partnership in the firm, and could give 
her a home suitable to her station in society. 
If the General did not disapprove, she wished 
to send an acceptance of his offer." 

" ' Hicks,' you say ? Then I conclude that 
the Miss Hicks staying with us — the Miss 
Hicks of whom we were speaking just now — 
is his daughter ?" 

"His only child. Mr, Hicks was unfor- 
tunate in business, and died suddenly, when 
she was about ten or eleven years old. He 
had lost his wife in childbirth four years after 
their marriage. At his death it was found 
that he was hopelessly insolvent. Not a six- 
pence remained for his daughter." 

" And your grandfather adopted her, and 
wanted to make a match between her and 
you ?" 

" No. I believe that to be a mistake. He 
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never forgave Mrs. Hicks. He was more 
angry with her, than with any one else. He 
would never acknowledge either her husband 
or her daughter. But when a mutual friend 
represented to him the utter destitution of 
the poor little girl, who would be sent to the 
workhouse, if he did not befriend her — he 
agreed to pay for her education, so as to 
qualify her for a governess. She was put to 
school at his expense ; but he never allowed 
either her or any one else to know that he 
took the slightest interest in her. Nor did 
he ever mean to hold any communication 
with her, though he had left her a legacy in 
his will." 

" But it was at his request, if I don't mis- 
take, that Mrs. Walsh asked her to Keswick 
last August" observed Nevinson. "I think 
Mrs. Walsh herself said so. I fancy that 
circumstance had a good deal to do with the 
reports I told you of." 

" Yes," said Lawrence colouring and looking 
embarrassed, " I have learnt from Mr. Walsh 
that he did suggest it. But he did it, in 
consequence of — of a letter I wrote him. 
The truth is — I had better tell you the whole 
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truth. My grandfather was angry with me 
— He suspected — he found out, that I was 
engaged to a lady ; and I had told him 
nothing about it. In fact, I had misled him. 
Well he had heard, it appears, that Miss 
Hicks was handsome and accomplished, and 
he hoped I might fall in love with her, and 
forget any fancy I might before have enter- 
tained. I had written him word, you see, 
that he need not be afraid of my fancying an 
Oxford girl, and deceived him, so that he 
didn't summon me home from Oxford, as 
he would have done. I know how you must 
despise me, William. I despise myself. But 
I have suffered. I have indeed." 

Nevinson pressed his friend's hand. " Don't 
say such things, Frank. But I don't under- 
stand it all yet." 

" No, there is more to tell. It is a long 
story. But you may as well hear the end of 
it. Miss Hicks came to Keswick in August 
and was there two months ; and the General 
took a great liking to her. They say she 
is the very image of her mother, and grand- 
mother ; and it is strange how that old at- 
tachment seemed ever to be breaking out 
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again, all his life. He grew more and more 
possessed with the fancy of making up a 
match between us. Well at last he learned — 
in a way I cannot bear to speak about — the 
truth of my engagement in Oxfordshire. I 
have only, too much ground for fearing it 
was the shock of that discovery, that brought 
on his last illness." 

" I think I can comfort you there," said 
Nevinson, "M'Dermott told me he could 
not have lived many months, and the very 
slightest shock, the most ordinary occurrence, 
might at any time have brought on a fatal 
attack." 

"Thank you, it would be a great comfort, 
if I could think it was not of my immediate 
causing. But now as regards his will. He 
made a fresh disposition of his property on 
the day before the seizure. He then be- 
queathed the whole to Miss Hicks. But he 
revoked this again on the next day, and left 
all to me, ^conditionally on my marrying 
Miss Harriet Hicks.' If I do not, for any 
reason whatsoever, fulfil his wishes, his whole 
estate, with the exception of a sum sufficient 
to pay my debts, and a further sum, realising 
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^400 a year, passes to her. If she should 
refuse to carry out the engagement, she for- 
feits everything, and in that case the property 
is to be held in trust by the executor, Mr. 
Walsh, for the benefit of certain specified 
charities, until my eldest son, or if I have 
none, hers, reaches twenty-one, when the 
property becomes his. This is the whole of 
the will, and you see what a painful position 
it places me in." 

" Do I understand you to mean that if you 
are willing, and she refuses, you will still lose 
the estate?" 

" Yes, we should both lose it I hardly 
think he could have meant that, and Mr. 
Walsh tells me he did remonstrate about it. 
But the General was so bent on securing the 
marriage, that he would hear nothing. He 
seems to have doubted my concurrence, but 
to have made sure of hers — why, I don't 
know." 

"And what is the time allowed to Miss 
Hicks and yourself for making up your 
minds about it ?" 

"Four months. Not a day more." 

" My dear Frank, I don't wish to speak 
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against your grandfather ; but such a will is 
quite monstrous, and ought to be set aside. 
His judgment must have been weakened by 
the approach of the attack, or he never could 
have made it." 

" Mr. Walsh says not, and he is a most 
highly honourable man. He thinks the 
General perfectly understood what he was 
doing, though he acted hastily. But inde- 
pendently of that, if this will is to be set 
aside, it must be in favour of that made on 
the previous day, which bequeathed the 
estate to Miss Hicks. So it comes to the 
same thing." 

" I see. It is indeed a most painful position 
in which you are placed. I need not tell you 
how sincerely I sympathise with you. Did I 
understand you to say — forgive me, if I am 
asking what I ought not — that you were 
actually engaged to another lady ?'' 

" I was engaged when I left Oxford," said 
Lawrence, in a tone which showed how deeply 
the question moved him. " But it is all 
broken off now." 

Nevinson stopped, and eyed him closely. 
" You do not mean — " he began, " but no, of 
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course you do not. I might have suspected 
some men under such circumstances, but not 
you." 

" You mean that you thought I might 
have been induced, by the prospect of losing 
Derwent Court, to break ofF my former en- 
gagement, and make a new one with Miss 
Hicks? No, Nevinson, you only do me 
justice when you believe, that not for twenty 
Derwent Courts would I be guilty of such 
wretched meanness! But (remember that 
this is in strict confidence between us) she — 
I will not tell you her name — she betrayed 
me. She wrote secretly to my grandfather to 
ask whether he would agree to our marriage. 
She knew that such a step would be the 
almost certain ruin of my prospects. Yet 
she took it — in the faint hope that she might, 
by a marriage with me, secure riches and 
station herself, and with the full intention of 
breaking off all between us, if that hope 
failed her. I can never forgive that, Nevin- 
son, I never will !" 

Nevinson made no reply. He scarcely 
knew what to say. Presently Frank broke 
out again. 
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" No ; I can never forgive that ! I was 
ready myself to yield up everything, to put 
up with poverty and hard work, and loss of 
caste and all that for her, and then to find — 
Nevinson, you don't know what it is to care for 
a woman ; but do you think that, after you had 
given up your whole heart and soul to a girl 
— would have gone to the end of the earth to 
please her, and parted with your last sixpence, 
if she had wanted it — ^would you have for- 
given it, if you had found out that she had 
been plotting secretly to benefit herself by 
what most likely would be your ruin ? and 
she all the while pretending to be full of 
aflFection for you !" 

Nevinson's cheek flushed a little, as he 
heard his companion assume so positively, 
that there was no woman for whom he had 
felt any attachment, but he let the remark 
pass, and allowed him to continue. Then he 
laid his hand kindly on his arm. 

" My dear, dear old fellow !" he said, " I 
see it all now, and I feel for you most heartily. 
You were willing to forfeit your grand- 
father's money and live on narrow means, 
rather ^han give up the woman you loved. 
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and who (you thought) loved you. You 
were right, Frank." The quiet and sober 
Nevinson seemed for the moment a different 
being while he said this. His eye sparkled 
and his voice faltered with emotion. " But 
you are not prepared to surrender your pros- 
pects for a woman who does not love you ; 
and there too you are right. But I would 
make very sure on this point. Have you 
clear proof that she has acted as you say ?" 

" Only too clear," replied Lawrence. 
" My grandfather told me on his deathbed 
that it was she who had written to him ; and 
I afterwards found among his papers a copy 
of the letter, which he had written to her in 
reply." . 

" You did not find her own letter?" 

" She had taken care to prevent that. The 
General said in his reply, that he had destroyed 
it at her express request. She did not reckon, 
doubtless, on his keeping a copy of his own 
letter, and thought all evidence of her 
treachery would be lost. I have other proof 
besides, but that is surely enough." 

" It seems so, certainly. Well, then, 
Frank, I suppose you will now see Miss 
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Hicks, and make up your mind before 
February, what you mean to do. Both she 
and you are placed in a very difficult and 
delicate position by this strange will ; but the 
more you see of one another the better. You 
had better come and dine with us to-day. We 
are quite alone." 

" Do not the Walshes dine with you V* 
" No. Mr. and Mrs. Walsh have sent an 
excuse, and John won't be back from Oxford 
for another fortnight. He is in for his 
examination you know." 

" I rather wanted to see him, or Verrall." 

" You can't see either just at present. 

Verrall has been sent somewhere on business, 

and won't be back for another week. Well, 

good bye, Frank. Do you mean to come ?" 

" Thank you, yes. I will be with you at 



SIX. 



The friends parted, and Frank resumed his 
walk along the terrace. 

" He is a good dear fellow," he thought, 
as he watched his friend's retiring figure; 
" there is no one whose opinion I would so 
willingly take ; and I quite feel with him in 
this matter. I don't think I shall ever really 
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love any woman again ; and I must marry 
some one, • I suppose, and why not Miss 
Hicks ? She must be good for something, 
or my grandfather would not have taken so 
great a liking to her ; and it would be some 
atonement, though a poor one, for my un- 
dutifulness to him, if I fulfilled his wishes 
now. I will at least see her ; and no place 
could be better for our meeting than Mrs. 
Nevinson's house." 

" And Teresa — what is to be done about 
her ? I do not mean to see her again ; but I 
think I ought to do something for her. It 
was I who induced her to go to Morecombe, 
and she can't stay there now, I suppose. All 
sorts of stories will be spread about her, and 
very likely she will lose her employment at 
Wrightsen's. No ; she shan't be injured in 
any way through her acquaintance with me ; 
but I must send some one to her, and who is 

to go r 

As he pondered thus, it occurred to him, 
that the most suitable person he could find 
for the purpose, would be young Verrall. He 
had the character of being a good man of 
business, and was a good-natured fellow 
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withal, and not too strict in his notions. 
Frank would not have liked to enter on the 
topic with Mr. Walsh, or his head clerk, 
Masters ; but he would mind it less with 
Verrall. He had already resolved on sending 
him up to Oxford, to get in his bills, and make 
the necessary arrangements for his leaving the 
University. He might just as well go on to 
Morecombe afterwards, and confer with 
Teresa. He was rather sorry that a week 
must pass, before he could engage Verrall's 
services. If he had known what that week 
would bring forth, he would have sorrowed 
indeed ! 



CHAPTER V. 

It was a clear November morning when 
Lawrence set out, in accordance with the 
resolution formed a week previously, to call 
on Verrall. He was in better spirits than 
when last introduced to the reader. The ice 
had been broken, so far as Miss Hicks was 
concerned, and the result was quite as 
satisfactory as could have been looked for. 
Harriet was undeniably handsome and lady- 
like, quite fitted to be the mistress of Der- 
went Court, so far as appearance went. And 
she was happily as unlike Teresa, as any two 
handsome girls could be to one another. 
There could hardly be a stronger contrast, 
than that between Harriet's blooming cheek, 
gray eyes, and light brown ringlets, and the 
ivory complexion, and dark braids which 
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shaded Miss Walton's temples. There was 
nothing to provoke unwelcome comparisons, 
or stir up painful associations, and this had 
been a great relief to Lawrence — who, though 
he had fully resolved to renounce all con- 
nection with the former mistress of his af- 
fections, could not prevent her image from 
obtruding itself into his thoughts. 

Another thing had gratified him. He had 
heard Miss Hicks spoken of by persons who 
did not know the peculiar relation in which 
she stood to Frank, as being cold in man- 
ner, and so perfectly self-possessed, as to give 
the idea that she was without feeling. He 
had found her the exact opposite to this. 
She was nervous and embarrassed beyond 
anything he had ever witnessed, even in 
girls when introduced for the first time into 
general society. Nor was there a particle 
of aflFectation in this. She made evidently a 
great effort to overcome it. Only the 
evening before, when he had asked her one 
or two casual questions — about John Walsh's 
stay in Oxford, about the walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Derwentwater, about her recent 
visit to London — she had alternately turned 
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pale and red, and her voice had trembled 
so, that she could hardly answer him. 

Frank was inclined to draw favourable 
conclusions from these symptoms. At all 
events, she has not forgotten how to blush, 
he thought, and that is something. There 
was also a very evident wish to conciliate 
him. She seemed half to compassionate, 
half to fear him. Only once had she ever 
referred, however obscurely, to the position 
in which they stood to one another ; and then 
she had hinted that he had received some- 
what hard measure, she thought, and that she 
would rather make considerable sacrifices, 
than insist on any rights she might possess, to 
his detriment. On the whole, she gave him 
the idea that she really liked him ; but shrank 
from the idea of accepting him, if he was not 
genuinely attracted by her. Well, all the 
better if it was so — that would remove the 
only scruple he now had in marrying her. 
He did not pretend — not for the present, 
at least — ^to be in love with her. But if she 
fancied him (what will not a man's vanity 
believe!) and he did his duty by her, they 
would get on together well enough — as well 
as the rest of the world most likely. 
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In fact Frank, as he cantered easily along 
the road that wound by the shore of the 
Lake, began to be more than ever anxious 
to despatch his business with Verrall, and 
have done with everything relating to Teresa, 
for ever. By this time, in all likelihood, 
she had heard of General Lawrence's death ; 
and she could not, he supposed, have been 
so fully acquainted with his testamentary in- 
tentions, as to know that it was now impos- 
sible for her to marry the owner of Derwent 
Court. But then, he reflected that very 
shame would prevent her renewing aft inter- 
course under altered circumstances, which 
she had so peremptorily broken off before. 
" No, she could not think I would ever allow 
that," he thought, " but still I shall be glad 
when Verrall has seen her, and I have learned 
all about her future plans." 

He drew his horse's rein, and rode more 
slowly by the shrubbery fence of the Her- 
mitage, as these thoughts passed through his 
mind. He hardly noticed that a garden 
door at the furthest corner of the shrubbery 
opened, and the figure of a man issued from 
it, making his way at a rapid walk towards 
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Keswick. Nor would he have taken any ac- 
count of this new comer on the scene, if the 
latter had not turned his head as Frank rode 
by. He then perceived to his great surprise 
that it was John Walsh. 

" Hallo, Jack," he exclaimed, reining in 
his horse, " why, where did you spring from ? 
I thought you were in Oxford in the hands 
of the Philistines — that is to say, the Great- 
go Examiners." 

Walsh was as much startled as Lawrence, 
but he soon rallied. " The Philistines have 
not prevailed," he said. " The day before 
yesterday * Johannes Walsh examinatoribus 
satisfecit,' I only hope they are as well satis- 
fied to be rid of me, as I am of them." 

" I have no doubt of it. Jack. I should 
not fancy you were an article out of which 
much change was to be got," rejoined Law- 
rence. " But how came you to be in so 
soon, and what are you up to now ? You 
were not to have gone in for another week, 
I was told." 

" I put down my name as ' Scudamore,' " 
said Walsh. " That you know, is one of my 
Christian names, and I thereby got over the 
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examination five days earlier than I should 
otherwise have done." 

" And whither are you bound now ?" 

*' Home. I came down the moment the 
examination was over, like a dutiful son, to 
tell my honoured parents of my success. 
My mother was not at home; and they 
thought she was calling at the Hermitage. 
But they were wrong; and now I am off 
home again. I am glad I fell in with you, 
for I return to Oxford to-morrow to put on 
my B. A. gown." 

" I will walk on some way by your side. 
I am going to your father's too — that is to 
the office. I have some business with Joseph 
Verrall." 

" With Verrall ?" said Walsh, rather un- 
easily. " I did not know he was in Kes- 
wick." 

" He returned last night," said Lawrence, 
" and I have appointed to see him at half-past 
eleven." 

" On his business, or your own ?" asked 
Walsh, hastily. " If the first, I advise you 
to be on your guard. I have had more than 
once, * business' of that kind with him, and 
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a fellow has need to keep his eyes very wide 
open, if he does not want to be caught nap- 
ping." 

" Make yourself easy, Jack," replied Frank^ 
** it is about my own affairs that I am going 
to see him ; or at all events," he added, cor- 
recting himself, " about matters in which he 
is in no way concerned." 

" That's another affair," said Walsh. 
" You will find the virtuous Joseph in the 
first room to the right. By-the-bye, Law- 
rence," he added, turning back after him, 
when he had gone a few steps. " I forgot 
to say that I have something for you, a par- 
cel of some kind. I have it here in my 
pocket, I think. No, I haven't though. I 
remember now. I left in on my dressing 
table. Are you in a hurry for it ?" 

" Not knowing what it is, I can't say," 
returned Lawrence. " Is it a box or case of 
any kind?" It had occurred to him that 
possibly Teresa had returned the presents he 
had made her, in which case he might dis- 
cover something about her. 

" I think it is a packet of letters," said 
Walsh — " not bills," he added, seeing the 
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change in his companion's face. *' It was 
given me by Dixon, and he is too wide 
awake to send in bills. He came to me to 
ask me your address several days ago — having 
lost the old one, I believe. Finding I was 
going down to Keswick in a day or two, he 
handed the parcel over to me." 

" Shall you be at home in about an hour ?" 
asked Lawrence. 

" I shall be going home about that time, 
and we can go together if you like. Yes, 
that will be best, as I am leaving again 
to-morrow. I am going to see my father. 
If I have done my business before you, I will 
join you in Verrall's room. If you have 
done before me, come to my father's office." 

" That will do." 

Walsh went on his way ; and Lawrence 
tapping at Verrall's door, was requested to 
enter. 

*' This is very kind," said the clerk, ad- 
vancing eagerly to shake hands with his 
visitor. " I am ashamed to need your 
generous help, Mr. Lawrence, in my diffi- 
culty." 

Frank stood still a good deal surprised at 
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this salutation. " You are under some mis- 
take, Verrall," he said. *' I did not know 
you needed my help. I called on you about 
some business of my own." 

Verrall looked extremely annoyed at his 

.own precipitation. " How stupid of me ; 

but I thought I heard John Walsh's voice 

directing you here. Did not he tell you — 

He had promised — " 

" I was talking to John Walsh, and he 
pointed out your room," said Lawrence, 
** but he said nothing about your wanting 
anything of* me." 

" Rot him," muttered Verrall, under his 
breath, " that was just what I might have ex- 
pected though. It is quite my mistake," he 
added aloud, " pray sit down. May I ask, 
has your business anything to do with the late 
General Lawrence's will ?" 

" It is not directly concerned with it, but 
we may have to refer to it." 

" In that case, will you please to inform me 
of the leading particulars of the will." 

*' Do you not know them already?" asked 
Lawrence in surprise. 

" No, I was not concerned in drawing it 
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up, and I have been away almost ever since. 
I may have heard some vague reports, but I 
know nothmg with any certainty." 

Lawrence complied with the request, and 
communicated briefly the particulars, with 
which the reader has already been acquainted. 

" You see, Verrall," he said, when he had 
finished his statement, " I must marry Miss 
Hicks, or I shall be a beggar — that is, next 
door to one. My debts — I will speak 
to you about them presently ; they would 
be paid, and there would be four hundred 
pounds a-year left, but that would be all. 
If I had been brought up diflerently, I might 
have thought that a sufficiency ; but as it is, 
it would be a total change of life to me," 

Verrall nodded. " But," he said, " you did 
not tell me, Mr. Lawrence, what would be 
the consequence, if Miss Hicks should refuse 
to marry you. Pray excuse me for sug- 
gesting such a possibility ; but it is a posd- 
bility. What would happen then ?" 

" She would forfeit everything," replied 
Frank,"andit is therefore, putting all personal 
consideration out of the case, still more im- 
probable that she will refuse to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the will." 
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A Strange sinister smile stole for a moment 
over Verrairs face. But he allowed his 
client to proceed without interruption. 

" You see, VerraU, this being so — it being 
quite clear that I must marry Miss Hicks — 
why it is equally clear that I cannot marry 
any one else." 

" Nothing can be clearer than that," re- 
plied the other. 

"Well, there is a — a lady, whom — if it 
had not been for this unfortunate compli- 
cation — whom I had intended — " 

" Whom you had intended to ask to be 
your wife ?" suggested Verrall. 

" More than that, to whom I was actually 
engaged." 

Verrall nodded again. " I see, you 
reckoned on General Lawrence's money — 
very naturally too ; and you cannot marry 
without it." 

" Just so. But she, you will understand, 
has not behaved well towards me — I need 
not mention particulars — but she has behaved 
ill ; and I feel justified, on grounds altogether 
independent of my grandfather's will, in 
breaking off the engagement." 
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A smije, different however in its expres- 
sion from the last, again shewed itself for a 
moment on Verrall's face, but he instantly 
suppressed it. He merely bowed, for Law- 
rence to proceed. 

" Well, I wish to make some — not com- 
pensation exactly — but — but I wish, in fact, 
to make sure that she shall have no ground 
of complaint against me." 

*' Was there any witness to your engage- 
ment?" asked Verrall. " Any letters, or that 
kind of thing?" 

, *' Pshaw, Verrall, I am not afraid of an 
action for breach of promise," said Lawrence 
impatiently. " It is purely an hbnourable con- 
sideration with me. The lady is poor, and 
in some sense in a lower position in life. In 
short, I wish to settle some annuity on her, 
to secure her from want." 

Verrall looked up with another smile of 
intelligence ; but finding no response to the 
look, subsided into thoughtfulness. 

"And the lady — would have been your 
wife, but .for — for circumstances ?" he asked. 

" Yes, certainly," retorted Lawrence, rather 
sharply, " I thought I had said so already." 
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" Well of course it is easily done. What 
amount are you prepared to settle ? Fifty, 
one hundred — that kind of sum ? I con- 
clude she will make no objection to receiving 
it?" 

" I fear she may," answered Lawrence ; 
" but I wish to have it paid regularly in her 
name to a banker's, so that if she should 
ever be in want, it may be at her command" 

" And again what sum do you propose ?" 

" Two hundred a year," said Lawrence, 
"you must understand, you will have a 
delicate office to discharge, Verrall. You 
must first of all proceed to London, and there 
make the necessary arrangements with a 
banker; and pay the first quarter into her 
account Then you must go down to the 
. village where she is living, and tell her the 
money has been made over to her, by some 
person whose name you are not at liberty to 
mention. And you must positively refuse 
to give her any hint, as to who the person is. 
She will think it is me, and refuse at first, no 
doubt. But after a while, if she should fall 
into want, she will avail herself of it, if she 
does not know me to be the giver. You 
understand ?" 
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"" Perfectly," replied VerraU. « When do 
you wish me to go ?" 

" To-morrow," said Lawrence, " if you can. 
I will obtain leave from Mr. Walsh. You 
will also have to get in all my bills which I 
owe in Oxford, and bring them to Mr. Walsh 
for payment. That will be your ostensible 
business." 

"Very good. Now give me the name, 
description, and residence of the lady. I con- 
clude you mean this to be a private transac- 
tion between ourselves ?" 

*' Of course," was the reply, " and I think, 
VerraU, I heard you say when I came in 
something about difficulties — I shall be most 
happy to do anything I can ; of course I do 
not mean by way of paying you for this 
service. That must be arranged between us. 
But if I can help you, I will." 

" Thank you," returned Verrall, ** you are 
very good. I do not think I shall need 
your kind assistance, though if I should, I 
will not scruple to ask. But I think I hear 
Mr. John Walsh's voice in the passage. He 
was to call for you, was he not ?" 

" Yes," said Frank, *^ I have been expect- 
ing him for the last few minutes." 
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"He had better come in here," said 
Verr^ll, opening the door. " Mr. Walsh, 
Mr. Lawrence is here — in this room. Won't 
you walk in ?" 

"No, thank you," replied Jack, with an 
affectation of carelessness, " if he is ready, 
we had better start at once. He was in a 
hurry to get back he told me." 

" But you had really better walk in for a 
minute," persisted Verrall, stepping up to him, 
and then adding in a lower tone. " I wish to 
see you myself, Walsh, on a matter of con- 
siderable importance. But I will not detain 
you five minutes." 

" Of considerable importance," said Walsh 
sarcastically. " I think I remember that phrase 
before (that blessed bill again I suppose)," he 
muttered between his teeth, " I know he had 
staved it off for a month and I suppose it is 
due again," then in a louder tone. " And to 
whom is this business of yours of importance, 
if I may ask — to yoii, or to me ?" 

" It is of some importance to me," said the 
clerk. 

" Ha. I thought so," exclaimed Walsh, 
with a hoarse laugh. 
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" But of much importance to you," added 
Verrall. 

Walsh looked hard at him, and changed 
colour a little. ** Come," he began again, 
" you can't have business with me, that need 
be attended to at once." 

" But I have nevertheless," responded the 
other coolly. 

"Oh, never mind me, Jack," said Law- 
rence carelessly, as he observed Walsh's he- 
sitation. He was rejoiced at having got rid 
of the unpleasant business, which had been 
on his mind for a long time past, and was 
now anxious to return home. " I will go to 
the inn for my horse ; and if you don't join 
me before it is ready, I won't wait. I dare- 
say the packet of letters is of no great conse- 
quence." 

"Dixon didn't seem to think them so," 
said Walsh. " They were chiefly notes which 
he had found in your letter-box, invitations 
to breakfast parties or wines, most likely." 

"Well, if I don't get them to-day, I am 
going to dine at your house the day after to- 
morrow, and I can take them then. So good 
bye." 
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*^ And now, Verrall, what the plague is this 
business, that you make all this fuss about ?" 
inquired Walsh, as he followed the clerk 
into the room, and carefully closed the door. 
" It is infernally hard, that I am to be for 
ever bothered about your difficulties! I 
thought as much," he continued, as his com- 
panion opened a drawer, and drew out a well 
remembered document. "Why, that is a 
cheque for the amount of your bill, is it not?" 

"Drawn on your bankers, yes. And in 
my favour," replied Verrall quietly. " There 
will be no more trouble about the bill after 
this." 

The two men seemed to have changed 
places. All the vehemence was now on 
Walsh's side. The quiet air of superiority 
had been transferred to Verrall. The former 
chafed inwardly as he felt conscious of this. 
But he made an effort to regain his ascendency. 

" Why do you say that ?" he asked angrily. 

" Because you will put your name to the 
cheque, and so pay the bill for me." 

" Plague take your impudence ! Put my 
name to a cheque in your behalf! Why 
should I?" 
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" Do you want to know why ? There are 
three reasons. In the first place, I shall be 
ruined, if you do not, and my ruin would lie 
at your door " 

" I don't care a rush, if you are ruined ten 
times over." 

" And secondly, if you do not, I may be 
tempted to tell the whole story to Mr. 
Walsh—" 

" Tell him, and welcome ; but mark you, 
Joseph Verrall, I can tell stories too, which 
have an awkward sound for some people. 
Duplicate keys to iron safes are not creditable 
articles to be found in the possession of con- 
fidential clerks." 

" And thirdly," continued Verrall, without 
any change of voice, " my brother-in-law as- 
sured me that you would sign the cheque, and 
I have seldom known him mistaken." 

" What !" shouted Walsh, " your brother 
in-law ! Who on earth is he ? I declare I 
think you are stark mad, Verrall !" 

" My brother in-law, the Reverend Jere- 
miah Hankinson," persisted the clerk. " You 
may remember I told you I had a brother-in- 
law, who was a parson. Well his name is 
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the Reverend Jeremiah Hankinson, Rector 
of St. Mary's Within the Walls, Bishopgate 
Street. I asked him to pay the money, and 
he told me he could not, but he was sure you 
would. And I repeat, I have seldom known 
him mistaken. Here is a pen. Nothing but 
your signature is needed." 

Walsh silently took the pen, wrote his 
name as he was desired, and without a single 
word of reply to the voluble thanks » poured 
forth by the other, quitted the apartment. 



CHAPTER VI. 

It was about twelve o'clock on the day 
after Mr. Walsh's party,- and Frank had not 
yet risen from the breakfast table ; or rather 
we should say the cosy easy- chair, in which he 
had been lounging at its side over his coffee 
and newspaper. A bachelor's household is 
very apt to get into irregular hours ; and as 
Lawrence had returned late from the dinner- 
party, and had sat musing for an hour or 
two afterwards over the study fire, he had 
felt no inclination to leave his bed at the usual 
time. Moreover, there was nothing for him 
to get up for. He had avoided the hunting 
field, out of respect for his grandfather's me- 
mory ; and besides there was a bitter frost, 
which would have prevented any meet. There 
was also a sharp wind, and the snow lay deep 
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on the ground ; so that shooting, or any other 
out of door amusement, was equally out of 
the question. In doors the prospect did not 
appear more cheerful. There was no one to 
fence, or play billiards with him ; and he had 
had so much of books during the last three 
months, that he felt no inclination to read. 

He took up the newspaper again and ran 
his eye carelessly over its columns. Under 
the head of University Intelligence, he observed 
the name of *' John Scudamore Walsh " in a 
long list of new made Bachelors of Arts. 
" Jack will be coming home now," he thought, 
" and he'll bring a batch of Oxford news. I 
should like somehow to know how the old 
set are getting on this term. And by-the-way 
that reminds me, that I have never looked at 
that parcel he brought me from Oxford. 
That will be something to do any how this 
dreary morning. Hallo, Willett, bring in 
the parcel you will find in the right hand 
pocket of my great-coat. Aye, here they 
are," he continued as the butler entered with 
the package in his hand. "Much what I 
expected — " 

" Sir, Having an unusually large demand to 
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meet at this dull season of the year, I take 
the liberty of requesting — " 

" Dear Lawrence, Bright and Seaford have 
just come up, and are going to have supper in 
my rooms. What do you say to joining 
them and having a rubber or two, or some 
Van John afterwards? — " 

" Mr. Lawrence, Sir. There's a horse in 
my stables, that I should like you to come 
and look at — just the article to suit your 
fancy, rising six, well up to your weight — " 

" The Senior Dean of Arts observes that 
Mr. Lawrence has been very irregular of late 
in knocking in after ten o'clock. Though 
this is still Vacation, this breach of rules can- 
not be allowed — " 

"Bosh, how odd all this sounds now ! and 
here — ha, what is this — Teresa's hand ! One, 
two, three notes ! What can this mean ?" 

He tore the envelopes open, one after 
another, and r^n his eye hastily through them. 
Then starting up, he rang the bell, and desired 
that his horse might be instantly saddled and 
brought to the door. 

"Your horse, Mr. Frank," said the butler 
in great surprise, " your horse saddled and 
brought to the door.?" 
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" Yes," replied Lawrence, too much occu- 
pied with his own thoughts to notice the 
other's surprise. " Tell Robbins not to lose a 
moment." 

" Which horse shall I tell him you want. 
Sir ?" asked Willett. 

" Which horse ?" answered his master im- 
patiently. " I don't much mind. Saracen, I 
suppose — yes, Saracen. Tell him to saddle 
Saracen. I am going to ride to Keswick." 

" Saracen, Sir !" repeated the astonished 
butler. " Ride Saracen into Keswick, and the 
roads in this state ! Why, Mr. Frank, pray 
excuse me. Sir, but I'm not sure Saracen is 
roughed; and no horse — not the quietest beast 
in your stable, is safe to ride down Wilsby 
Lane on a day like this ; and Saracen, to my 
certain knowledge, only last Tuesday — " 

" Do as I bid you," interposed Lawrence, 
sharply. " Let Saracen be round in ten 
minutes. I must and I will catch the coach for 
Birmingham. Oh, what have I done?" he 
exclaimed aloud, as the door closed behind 
Willett " How could I treat her so ! And 
yet how extraordinary that her letters were 
not forwarded to me, as all others that came 
by the post have been !" 
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He looked at the envelopes more closely, 
and perceived that there was no postmark on 
any of them. They must have been put into 
his letter-box by Teresa herself, or by some- 
one whoni she had sent for the purpose. 
What could have induced her to do that ? 
He had requested her to write to him through 
the post, and told her that all need for dis- 
guise was over now. He was quite sure of 
that. It was most strange. Well, perhaps 
there might be something in the notes them- 
selves, which would explain it. He had 
glanced only very cursorily through them. 
Taking them up again, he read them more 
carefully ; and found that he had omitted to 
notice the postscript of the first of them, which 
was dated the very day of his hurried journey 
into Westmoreland. The note was as fol- 
lows: — 

" My own heart's dearest, 
" You will be surprised to find that I am in 
Oxford ; but I cannot bear to think that you 
went away last night, without an answer to 
the dear question you had just asked me, 
when we were interrupted by Mr. Pascoe« 
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If I have feared poverty, it has been wholly 
on your account. I knew how you had been 
brought up^ and to what you had been 
accustomed. But if you are indeed prepared 
to face it bravely, poverty will have no terrors 
for me. I will be yours, Frank, when and 
wheresoever you may wish it. My aunt is 
no better this morning, but the nurse does not 
think her in any immediate danger, and says 
I may safely leave her for a few hours. I am 
going to see Mr. Wrightsen, and shall walk 
back about three o'clock to the Abingdon 
Junction Station. Could you meet me at 
the turn of the Radley road ? 

"Your Teresa." 

On the other side of the note was hastily 

written in pencil. " I have opened this to 

add that I saw you hurrying up the street, a 

few minutes ago. Perhaps you were going 

out of Oxford for the day. If so, pray ride 

over, 'as soon as you possibly can. 1 shall 

not be happy till I have seen you. 

« T. W." 



IC 
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Frank. '^ What cnid injustice I have done 
her ! But still I cannot understand why she 
did not write, when she got my letter." 

He took up another. It was dated four 
days afterwards. 

^ Oh, Frank, you have never been, and not 
one line in answer to my letter ! What can 
it mean? You are not angry with your 
Teresa, are you ? And I need your presence 
and help so much. My aunt is worse, much 
worse ; and I have had one or two such pain- 
ful visits. And Mr. Wrightsen too — I don t 
like to write about him, I would rather teU 
you everything when you come. Frank, you 
are the only friend I have. Do not fail me ; 
but come, or write at once. I cannot come 
myself, my aunt is too ill to be left, but I send 
this by a sure hand, who will drop it into 
your letter-box." 

^ It is most strange," was Lawrence's 
comment, as he laid this down. ^ She never 
can have got my letter, that is certain. If 
that scoundrel, Dixon, has forgotten to post 
it, I will horsewhip him as sure as my name 
is Lawrence. But here is the third. That 
is dated ten days later still." 
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" All these days, and yet not a word ! 
Frank, Frank, what am I to think ? I hear 
you have gone to the North — gone without 
writing! What can it mean? And they 
say too at the College, that your grandfather 
is dead. Frank, you cannot mean to forsake 
me ! I have heard of such things ; but it is 
impossible to believe it. Forgive me for 
having dreamed of such a thing. But, once 
more, write to your Teresa, Frank. For 
pity's sake write to her. My aunt died last 
night; but I cannot realise it. I cannot 
think of her, I am so full of other, and more 
selfish trouble. Once more, write, if only one 
line. I think this suspense will kill me." 

Lawrence was still gazing in mingled dis- 
tress and perplexity at the letter, when the 
door opened, and Willett again presented 
himself. 

" Is the horse brought round ?" he asked, 
hurriedly. 

" No, Sir, the postman has just come in. 
He says the roads are like glass, and he 
hasn't ventured out of a footpace. He has 
had to lead his horse down every hill ; and 
he has as near as possible been down once 
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or twice, notwithstanding. I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Frank, but it's nothing less than 
madness for you to take Saracen, Robbins 
says. And — are you ill, Mr, Frank ? Shall 
I get you a glass of wine ?" 

" No, leave me, Willett, or rather help 
me on with my great-coat. I must be off, 
at once." 

** And you mean to ride Saracen ?" 

" Yes," replied Lawrence, in a tone which 
cut short further parley. " Let him be 
brought to the door this minute." 

The old butler shrugged his shoulders, and 
left the room ; and in a minute or two after- 
wards his orders were obeyed. Lawrence 
mounted, too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to pay the smallest heed to the 
remonstrances of the groom, which were 
urged more gruffly than those of Willett, 
but with equal earnestness. Touching the 
horse with his spur, he rode off at a sharp 
trot 

** Master Frank has gone mad !" exclaimed 
Willett, as he looked after him. " He had 
better stop at the lunatic asylum, as he goes 
by, and be doctored, that's my opinion." 
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." He won't get so far as the 'Sylum, that's 
mine," returned Robbins. " If he rides at 
that ere pace down Wilsby Lane, I'll lay a 
hundred he'll break his neck before he's half 
way down it. I shall run after him, Mr. 
Willett, for he's pretty sure to need help in a 
quarter of an hour at furthest, and the horse 
too, for the matter of that." 

Meanwhile, the object of these strictures 
rode on almost unconscious, arid entirely 
heedless of the danger he was incurring. 
Fortunately for him the animal he was 
riding was unusually surefooted, though 
restive, and sometimes unmanageable. And 
Robbins had persisted in completing the 
roughing of his feet before he brought him 
round. Still there were places in the road 
where it seemed little short of a miracle that 
any horse could have kept his legs. The 
groom, as he hurried along at his utmost 
speed, two or three times lifted up his hands 
in amazement at the long slopes of level ice, 
down which Saracen and his rider seemed to 
have passed in safety. But Lawrence's ride 
was not to be completed without disaster. 
As he was descending the last hill, at the bot- 
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torn of which stood the inn at which he in- 
tended to wait for the arrival of the coach'— the 
horse stepped on a slide which some boys had 
made by the roadside, and came to the 
ground crushing his rider's leg under him. 

Two or three ostlers and stable boys, who 
had been busied in harnessing the fresh 
horses, in expectation of the arrival of the 
Birmingham coach, ran up; and Lawrence, with 
their help, rose to his legs again with un- 
broken bones, but sorely bruised and shaken. 
He declined all offers of help ; and simply 
desiring that Saracen might be led into the 
stable until Robbins came to fetch him, 
stepped into the coach, which at that moment 
came up, and was driven away. 

He reached Oxford after a long and te- 
dious journey ; which, the condition of the 
roads, his own bruised and wearied frame, 
and the feverish excitement of his mind, 
combined to render almost unendurable. 
He alighted at the " Mitre ;" and again re- 
jecting the friendly suggestions of the coach- 
man and landlady, who were shocked at his 
wan and exhausted looks, hurried with all 
the speed he could command to St Jude's. 
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The quadrangle was entirely deserted, the 
men having dispersed for the afternoon's 
ride or walk ; and Lawrence leaving a mes- 
sage at the porter's lodge, to the effect that 
he wished his scout to be sent to him as 
soon as he could be found — hastened to his 
rooms, and closed the oak behind him. 

He had given no notice of his intention to 
return. Mr. Dixon, therefore, after the 
usual fashion of Oxford bedmakers, had left 
his rooms in precisely the same state in 
which they were, when he last quitted them — 
the floors unswept, the bed unmade, the fur- 
niture dis-arranged. 

Frank flung himself into a chair, chafing 
even at the slight delay, caused by his scout's 
being unable immediately to obey his summons. 
It had been his intention to hasten over to 
Morecombe, as soon as he had fathomed, or at 
least, had made all possible inquiry respecting 
the mystery of the missing letter. But he 
became sensible after a few minutes of rest, 
that he was unequal in his present state to 
t;he exertion of proceedin g further that night. 
Weariness and pain of body, and want of 
food — for which however he felt no appetite, 
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were beginning to prevail over the excite- 
menty which had so long sustained iL 

He must postpone his journey until the 
morrow; and meanwhile would write im- 
mediately to Teresa, and tell her of his 
intention. He took his seat for that purpose 
at the writing-table, and opened the blotting- 
book. But as he did so, his eye lit on an 
object which caused him to start with sur- 
prise; and Dixon, who at that moment 
entered, found him with his eyes fixed so 
intently on a letter, which he held in his 
hand, as to be altogether unaware of his 
presence. It was the same which he had 
addressed to his grandfather, on the even- 
ing of his last visit to Morecombe, and which 
Nevinson had promised to destroy; nay, 
which Nevinson had distinctly assured him he 
had destroyed, or seen destroyed, before his 
own eyes. Yes, he was sure Nevinson had 
told him that ; for he remembered at the time 
thinking how very little it could have 
signified, if the letter had been allowed to 
go. He was certain also that Nevinson had 
not misled him. He was truth and exactness 
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itself. He must have destroyed some other 
letter by mistake ! 

A noise in the room at this moment 
startled him from his meditations. He looked 
up. " Oh, Dixon, I wanted to see you. I 
meant to have desired you ^to order my 
horse ; but I now think I shall put off my 
ride till to-morrow. I also want to ask 
you, do you remember the morning^ when I 
went away — when Mr. Nevinson came to 
fetch me, you know .?" 

" Yes, Sir," replied the servant, " I re- 
member that quite well. A pretty game it 
was," he added, soUo voce to himself. "I 
judge I ain't likely to forget it." 

" You do ? Well, do you also remember 
Mr. Nevinson's coming back to my rooms, 
a minute or two after we had left them 
together ?" 

" Yes, Sir, I remember that too." 

" What did he do, when he came back ? 
you need not be under — be under any alarm. 
I don't intend to complain of anything that 
was done. I only want to know what 
kappened." 

" What happened ? Why, Sir, I chanced 

I 2 
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to have a letter in my hand when he come into 
the room. I was a looking at the direction, Sir, 
not because I was at all curious on the subject — 
I hope as I know my place better than to — " 

" There ! stop that," interposed Lawrence. 
" no one is finding fault. Go on." 

" Well, Sir, I was examining the direction, 
because I had found the letter on the slab in 
your outer passage, and I wanted to know 
whether it was to be posted, or delivered some- 
where in Oxford. Well, Mr. Nevinson, he — " 

" What did he do ?" 

" He took it out of my hand —just as if 
he had thought it was something I had stolen, 
and chucked it straight into the fire." 

" Did he look at the direction, before he 
burnt it?" 

" The direction. Sir? No, he didn't, but—" 

" But you did ? Well, to whom was it 
addressed ? There ! don't look like that ! I 
am not going to find fault. I only want to 
know the truth." 

" Well, Sir," said Dixon, feeling his 
ground cautiously, notwithstanding this assu- 
rance. " It warn't to no tradesman in this 
here town as it were addressed ; nor yet to 
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no tradesman elsewheres. No, nor yet to 
no gentleman here or anywheres — " 

" But it was addressed to a lady ?" broke 
in Lawrence again, growing more and more 
impatient at his servant's hesitation, and un- 
willingness to come to the point. " It was 
addressed to a lady, was it ?" 

" Why, saving of your presence, it were 
d'rected to a Miss Waters, or Walter, or 
some such name as that. I hadn't no time 
to look very closely at it, howsoever ; for 
Mr. Nevinson, he collars it, for all the world 
as though he had been you and not hisself, 
Mr. Lawrence, saving your presence again 
— and pitches it straight into the grate. Why 
if it had been a circ'lar about building a 
church, or a bill, he couldn't have made less 
account of it." 

" It was so then," muttered Lawrence to 
himself. " Poor Teresa ! how hardly she 
has been used ! Well, to-morrow I hope will 
set all right again. Dixon, get my room 
ready, and make me some tea. I shall go 
to bed at once. And before you go home, 
tell them at the stables to have my horse 
round at eight o'clock to-morrow morning. 
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There, don't lose . any time. What are you 
waiting for ?" 

" There is a letter I have to give you. Sir," 
replied the scout, with the same hesitation, 
which had been remarkable in his manner 
throughout. " A letter as was giv' to me 
yesterday afternoon, or, leastways, I should 
say yesterday evening; for it were about 
five minutes to six — " 

" A letter," said Lawrence anxiously, yet 
without reaching out his hand to take it. 
" Who is it from — do you know?" 

" Well, Sir," said Dixon scratching his 
head, " if I shouldn't give no offence. Sir — " 

" Confound you," roared Lawrence, his 
temper completely upset by the man's invin- 
cible caution. " Give me the letter." 

His face changed, as he snatched it from 
his bedmaker's hand. It was indeed Teresa's 
writing. 

" Go into the other room, Dixon," he 
said. " I will call you again if I want you." 
His voice trembled with nervous excitement; 
and when his servant quitted the apartment, 
his hand was so unsteady that he could 
scarcely unfasten the envelope. Two enclo- 
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sures dropped from it ; one, a note in Miss 
Walton's handwriting, the other a scrap of 
printed paper — an extract, apparently, from 
some newspaper. He picked up the latter 
first, and read as follows : 

*' Marriage in Fashionable Life. — We 
harn from our contemporary, the 'West- 
moreland Gazette,' that Francis Lawrence, 
Esq., of Derwent Court, who has lately suc- 
ceeded to the Estates of his grandfather, 
Geieral Sir James Lawrence, K.B., is about 
to lead to the altar Miss Harriet Hicks — a 
ware, we understand, of the deceased Gene- 
ral^ to whom his funded and personal 
property, amounting to a large sum, was 
bequeithed. The marriage, we hear, is to 
take {lace, as soon as the usual period of 
mournng has elapsed." 

" Lia-s and scoundrels !" exclaimed Frank 
passionately. " Is there no punishment for 
the mis6ief they cause !" 

He t«ok up the other enclosure, but it 
was seveal minutes before he could muster 
resolutioi to face its contents. At length he 
tore the eivelope violently open. The paper 
enclosed ontained only a few lines, and the 
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words were written in a hand so unsteady, 
so blurred and blotted, as to be scarcely 
legible. 

" Your silence is fully explained. I know 
all now. I do not write to reproach you. 
For whatever sorrow you have caused me. 
may God forgive you. You will be rich ani 
great May you be prosperous and hapiy. 
I shall never cross your path of life agah. 
I bid you farewell, be assured it is for evff." 

Lawrence sat awhile, staring stupUly 
at the paper, the meaning of which he 
was scarcely able to realize to hioself. 
Suddenly he sprung up, and calling Ebcon, 
desired him to go instantly to the sftbles, 
and see that Black Bess was brought to the 
gate. But even as he gave the or^r, he 
became sensible that it would be imfossible 
for him to carry out his intention. His head 
throbbed with acute pain, and hij limbs, 
bruised and wearied, could hardly support 
his frame. " Stop !" he said, as ihe bed- 
maker was about to obey his order. " I am 
not up to riding to-day. Run up to pe Mitre, 

i desire them to get a postchise ready 
tout a moment's delav. You are -Sure 
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that this letter arrived here only yesterday 
afternoon, are you ?" 

" It was yesterday afternoon ; leastways, 
that is to say, it was yesterday evening, I am 
dead sure ; for I remember saying to Joseph 
Stevens — " 

"Never mind that," said Lawrence. "Run 
on and order the chaise. I will be at the 
Mitre in ten minutes. Only yesterday 
evening," he repeated to himself, as Dixon 
left the room. "She can hardly have left 
Morecombe yet. I shall be in time after 
all. My poor girl — my poor girl !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

It was late in the afternoon, when Lawrence 
reached Morecombe. Notwithstanding the 
weariness and exhaustion of his frame, he 
had been unable to rest for a moment during 
his journey. His veins throbbed as though 
they had been filled with liquid fire, and 
several times he had fancied that his senses 
were failing him. But the terrible dread 
which had possessed his mind, since the receipt 
of Teresa's last missive kept it concentred on 
that one subject. He alighted at the little inn, 
and desired the driver to put up his horse and 
wait, looking with eager anxiety into the faces 
of the idlers gathered round the ale-bench ; 
as though he would fain read in their faces an 
answer to the question which he dared not 
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ask. Muffled up as he was, and leaning on 
his stick, no one recognised the well-dressed 
and vigorous horseman, whom they had so 
often seen passing in and out of the village 
during the summer months ; nor guessed that 
the topic which they had been busily discussing 
over the evening draught of beer, had for him 
a far .deeper interest than for any other 
present. 

As he turned into the well-remembered 
lane, at the end of which stood Mrs. Nunez's 
cottage, he noticed in a dull half-conscious 
manner, a tall figure dressed in black, who 
was eyeing him with peculiar interest, and 
he even thought that his person was not un- 
known to him. But his mind was too much oc- 
cupied to take further note of the circumstance. 

He approached the cottage, anxiously 
scrutinising its appearance. There was no 
smoke issuing from the chimnies, and the 
blinds were drawn down, so that he could 
not see into the sitting-room. But the 
shutter did not appear to be closed; and 
he could not satisfy himself whether the 
house was deserted or not. Perhaps Teresa 
was sitting behind that very blind, within 
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a few feet of him, and one sentence from him 
would turn her sorrow into joy. Perhaps 
she was far away, driven to desperation by 
her bereavement and desertion. Perhaps she 
had — he could not bear to shape that thought 
into words ! What might not that sentence 
mean, " I shall never cross your path again. 
I bid you farewell, and te assured it is for 
ever ?" Two minutes might suffice to resolve 
this doubt He had but to lift the latch, and 
his fear might be at an end. But he dared 
not do it 

** For this was not the place to hear the tale, 
It should be told him pinioned in his bed, 
Or in some vast and solitary plain, 
Blown to him thro' a trumpet — " 

He Stood awhile gazing at the blank 
windows. Then perhaps hoping that the well- 
known sound of his footstep might be heard 
from within, and Teresa come forth to wel- 
come him — he entered the garden and took 
two or three turns on the gravel walk. His 
footsteps sounded hollow and dreary on the 
deserted path ; and he sat down to rest his 
weary limbs awhile in the well remembered 
arbour. It was now bare and leafless ; and 
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the chill damp struck uncomfortably upon 
him as he entered. The folly and wretched- 
ness of the last few months rushed upon him 
more forcibly than ever. Folly in the outset, 
wretchedness in the issue. What would not be 
the end ! As he thought thus, his anxiety be- 
came unendurable, and nerved him to meet 
the disclosure he dreaded. He rose, passed 
without pausing through the garden, and 
entered the parlour of the cottage. 

A glance shewed him that it was empty ; 
but there were traces which proved that it 
had been occupied not many hours before. 
The floor was littered with papers. One or 
two books taken down from the shelf were 
lying on the table. The grate was heaped 
with ashes, which were quite cold, shewing 
that the fire had been extinguished some con- 
siderable time before. On the writing desk 
lay a newspaper, stained, it seemed, with the 
tears of some one who had been bending over 
it. Frank took it up. It was the Cumber- 
land paper, from which the paragraph had 
been cut out, containing the announcement 
of his approaching marriage. 

He felt for the moment curious to know 
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who could have sent it to her. He turned it 
over, and examined the address. The post- 
mark was Penrith, and the handwriting ap- 
parently that of a female; but it was one 
quite unknown to him. Teresa's writing 
desk stood open on the table, and some sheets 
of note paper lay on it, together with the pen, 
which seemed to have been hurriedly thrown 
down. Lawrence's heart grew sick at the 
sight. Did it not app)ear but too likely, that 
Teresa had left the house immediately after 
despatching her note to him, and had rushed 
away in the frenzy of her despair — who could 
say whither ? But no ; there were other 
rooms in the house. She might not have left 
it after all. The moment this idea struck 
him, he rushed upstairs — not daring to pause 
for a moment, and searched every nook and 
comer with a guilty horror, which grew every 
moment stronger upon him. But the up- 
stairs rooms were like that below, entirely 
empty. Satisfied that his worst fears were so 
fat unfounded, the feeling of weariness and 
bodily pain again overpowered him. He sat 
down to rest on the bed, clinging to the post 
for support. 
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Suddenly he started up again. He heard 
footsteps in the room below. Could it be 
possible that Teresa had returned ? He hur- 
ried downstairs again with the same breathless 
eagerness, and re-entered the sitting room. 

There was a gentleman standing near the 
fireplace, with his eyes fixed on the white 
ashes on the hearth. He was the same per- 
son who had been watching Lawrence during 
his walk from the inn to the cottage; and 
now that the attention of the latter was drawn 
to him, he at once recognised him as Pascoe. 
As the door opened, he turned slowly round, 
and the expression of his face struck Frank 
with a sharp sense of pain, like a man who 
receives a sudden stab. 

There was a pause of evident embarrass- 
ment on both sides ; and then P ascoe began 
abruptly. " I conclude I know the object of 
your visit here ?" 

Lawrence nodded his head in reply. He 
could not speak. 

" You know well, too well, the unhappy 
young lady, who passed the summer in this 
cottage ?" 

Lawrence again gave a mute assent 
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" It is not my business to reproach you ; 
nor have I any wish to do so. But it is im- 
possible for anyone — " 

Frank made an effort " What has be- 
come of her, Mr. Pascoe? Pray tell me. 
Let me implore you," he added, more 
vehemently, seeing the hesitation of the other's 
manner, " let me implore you not to keep 
me in suspense. What has become of her ?" 

" I wish I couid tell you, Mr. Lawrence. 
She left the house yesterday with nothing 
but the clothes which she was wearing — 
having been driven to do so, it is believed, by 
the receipt of some distressing intelligence. 
Upon that point," he added, more sternly 
than before, " you may possess more infor- 
mation than I can give you." 

" Yes, yes," rejoined Lawrence. " It was 
the receipt of that abominable paper, which 
told her I was upon the point of marrying 
another woman?" 

" And that was not true ? Do I under- 
stand you to mean that?" asked Pascoe, in a 
L milder tone. 

T Frank heatated. He did not know how to 

answer this question, without entering upon 
. an explanation from which he shrank. 
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His companion noticed his embarrassment, 
and returned to his former manner. 

" I have said that I have no wish to re- 
proach you, Mr. Lawrence. I may add, 
neither have I any wish to pry into your 
afFairs. But it is not possible that this matter 
can be passed over without further inquiry. 
I must beg you to* listen to me for a few 
minutes. You had better sit down. You 
seem to require rest." 

Lawrence shook his head. He leaned his 
elbow heavily on the chimney-piece, resting 
his forehead in the palm of his hand ; and 
motioned with his other hand to Pascoe to go 
on. Pascoe complied. 

"I have been passing this summer," he 
said, " in the village here, studying with Mr. 
Todd, but also occasionally paying visits to 
any persons sick, or distressed in mind, who 
might want help." 

" Nearly three months ago, Mrs. Rice told 
me that a young woman — an artist she had 
heard — had come to reside with her aunt in 
this cottage. They were continually receiving 
visits, from a young man, whose appearance 
showed him to belong to a position in life 
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much superior to theirs. There were all sorts 
of rumours in the village, not favourable (as 
you will guess) to the reputation of the lady. 
The gentleman was watched, and it was found 
that he rode, or came by railway, from 
Oxford."' 

Lawrence would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have interposed with some sarcasm at 
the espionage which had been bestowed upon 
his movements. But he was too sick both in 
body and mind to do so now. He only 
bowed his head, as if begging the speaker to 
proceed. 

" Mrs. Rice spoke to both Mr. Todd and 
myself on the subject, and wished us to inter- 
fere; but we declined to do so. There 
was no proof of any wrong doing — " 

" Nor was there any. Sir," broke in Law- 
rence. " Your charity was not at fault. 
There was, indeed, selfishness and thought- 
less folly on my part, but nothing of the evil 
you hint at. For Teresa, she is purity it- 
self" 

"Is that so?" said Pascoe, in a kinder 
tone, as he stept across the room, and offered 
his hand to Lawrence ; " then, indeed, I have 
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to ask your pardon ; for though I could see 
no proof of anything evil, I cannot say I 
did not suspect it. Forgive me, but I knew 
the set to which you belong in Oxford — " 

" Pray go on^ Mr. Pascoe," said Law- 
rence. " I am too anxious to hear what you 
have to tell, to feel ofFended." 

Pascoe obeyed, and went on. " A few 
weeks ago, her aunt was taken dangerously 
ill. I went to see her, and on the occa- 
sion of my first visit, recognised you. 
When I called again, I found Mrs. Nunez 
very feeble, and evidently near her end. 
She was greatly troubled about her niece. 
She did not know what would become 
of her, she told me, in event of the 
death of her only protector. I said some- 
thing to her about the likelihood of her 
marrying ; and she then broke out into loud 
complaints of her niece's folly, in permitting 
the visits of a gentleman, which would never 
come to good. She earnestly entreated me 
to persuade Miss Walton to forbid them for 
the future. I accordingly saw her ; but she 
received me coldly and distantly, and would 
not suflTer me to approach the subject." 

K 2 
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" My dear girl," muttered Lawrence to 
himself, " My poor girl !" 

" I did not again attempt to speak to her 
on the subject. But I fear that there were 
others, who were not so scrupulous. Both 
the picture -dealer, for whom she works, and 
the landlord of her cottage, have been applied 
to by persons residing in the village ; and I 
fear Miss Walton suffered a good deal of an- 
noyance from their interference. But I no- 
ticed no change in her for a fortnight or so 
after my first visit. Then I found her one 
day in tears ; and a few words of attempted 
comfort made her open her heart to me. 
She told me that she greatly feared that the 
man to whom she was engaged, meant to 
desert her. She said she had repeatedly writ- 
ten to him, imploring an answer, but had 
never received a line in reply." 

" Her letters never reached me, nor mine 
her," faintly exclaimed his hearer. Mr. 
Pascoe went on; — 

" \ found every eifort to quiet her mind 
fail of effect. She had indeed been brought 
down to a state bordering on despair, or she 
■would never, I am persuaded, have spoken to 
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me on the subject at all. She declared that 
should her fears prove true, she felt she could 
never survive it. Life would be unbearable 
if she were so abandoned. She is, like my- 
self, half a Spaniard ; and I have seen enough 
of such cases, when residing abroad, to fill me 
with the deepest apprehensions on her ac- 
count. The only thing that seemed to give 
her comfort was when I endeavoured to per- 
suade her that there were no sufficient 
grounds for supposing as she did, that you 
had renounced your engagement with her. 
She was credulous enough on this head, and 
caught at every suggestion made to her." 

" My dear girl, my poor girl !" again ex- 
claimed Lawrence. 

" So matters went on until yesterday. I 
had made inquiries of persons residing in your 
neighbourhood, as to the real circumstances 
of your position ; but I was unable to procure 
any trustworthy information ; what rumours 
I did hear, I judged it unwise to communicate 
to her. But yesterday morning some fatal 
intelligence was sent her — by whom I know 
not. Can you inform me on that point ?" 

" No, no," replied Lawrence hastily. " I 
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have seen the handwriting on the newspaper, 
but I cannot guess whose it is. Go on, I be- 
seech you." 

" I hardly know how to do so. The ac- 
count which her servant gives of her yesterday 
morning, is a very sad one. She says that 
Miss Walton sat for two hours rigid and 
silent, suppressing all show of grief, and then 
burst out into a paroxysm of tears and cries, 
which could not longer be restrained. The 
girl was so frightened that she ran out to call 
the doctor. When she came back the house 
was empty. A man at work in a field close 
by had seen her go up the lane, and drop a 
letter into the post. After which — bitter cold 
as the morning was, with the snow thick on 
the ground — she turned into the path which 
leads to Morecombe wood. By-the-bye, I 
forgot. There was a young man here yester- 
day. He came to the cottage only an hour 
or two after Miss Walton left it, and was 
here some considerable time, examining pa- 
pers, I believe. He went away again before 
we heard of his arrival. He left the name of 
Verrall. Could he be in any way concerned 
in Miss Walton's flight?" 
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" No, no," returned Lawrence, " I know 
the man you speak of. " It was I who sent 
him. He knows nothing of this matter. 
Pray proceed." 

" We traced Teresa's footsteps," resumed 
Mr. Pascoe, "easily enough through the 
snow. No one apparently had gone along 
the path that morning, but herself. They 
led us along a sequestered lane, into the depth 
of the wood, until we reached — " The 
speaker hesitated, but Lawrence waved his 
hand to him, urging him to continue. 

" — Until we reached the bank of a deep 
pond, called by the people in this neighbour- 
hood ' the Black Pool,' from the colour, I 
suppose, of the earth round it They told us 
that no heavy object flung into it has ever 
been recovered from its depths. There the 
footsteps stopped — " 

Pascoe again paused. Though he was a man 
of nerve and determination, and fully persuaded 
that it was his duty to tell the whole of what 
he knew — yet the sight of Lawrence's white 
face of horror, and the drops of agony stand- 
ing thick on his forehead, were awful things 
to witness. It was only by a great eflFort 
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that he gathered firmness to conclude his story. 

" We instantly returned and obtained drags 
and poles, and all other means of recovering 
the unhappy lady — if indeed she had, as we 
feared, in a moment of frenzy cast her life 
away. But we worked more to relieve our 
anxiety, and satisfy our sense of duty, than 
with any hope of success. Our efforts have 
been wholly in vain. One thing we did dis- 
cover. On the edge of the pool, half hidden 
by moss and rushes, lay a small golden orna- 
ment containing two braids of hair. You 
may know it." 

Lawrence mechanically stretched out his 
hand, and took the well-remembered brooch. 
It was the same which he had given Teresa a 
few days after their meeting near Orsett's 
Gate, and which she had always worn in 
token of their betrothal. This last proof of 
the terrible truth of his suspicions put the 
finishing stroke to the work, which fever of 
mind and body had already nearly effected. 
He uttered a feeble cry like that of a child, 
and dropped from his chair a dead weight on 
the ground. 

Startled at a result even more serious than 
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he had anticipated, Pascoe raised him with 
diffijculty, and laid him on the sofa. He 
loosened his cravat, chafed his hands, threw 
water on his face, but could not rouse him 
from his swoon. Much alarmed, he sum- 
moned assistance ; Lawrence was conveyed 
up-stairs and laid on the bed, and the nearest 
medical man sent for. The latter, on his 
arrival, pronounced his patient to be in an 
extremely dangerous state. The brain, he 
said, had been affected by some sudden 
shock ; and the mischief was aggravated by 
bodily exhaustion, and want of rest. His 
friends, whoever they might be, ought to be 
immediately sent for. The authorities at St 
Jude's were accordingly communicated with ; 
and by them a messenger was despatched to 
Keswick to convey the information of Law- 
rence's state to his friends. But there was 
no one but William Nevinson, who could 
leave home for the purpose of nursing him ; 
and Nevinson's leave of absence from the 
bank had been already so long protracted, 
that* he felt he could not ask a further exten- 
sion of it, unless his help was absolutely 
necessary. When on his arrival at More- 
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combe, he found that Pascoe had established 
himself in the cottage, taking turns with a 
nurse from Oxford in watching Lawrence's, 
sick bed, he felt that such a reason could 
not fairly be pleaded. Nothing could exceed 
Pascoe's devotion to him. Indeed the sur- 
geon himself informed Mr. Nevinson, that if 
Mr. Lawrence did pass safely through the 
crisis, which he expected a few days would 
bring on, it would be mainly owing to 
Pascoe's unremitting care. 

Nevinson, therefore, took his departure for 
Worfield, after receiving Pascoe's promise 
that he would send him almost daily bulletins 
of his friend's state. For many days these 
were gloomy enough. The patient lay in a 
state of the wildest delirium, raving about 
Teresa, and his grandfather, and the Black 
Pool — uttering the tenderest expressions of 
affection, mixed with self-reproaches, and 
entreaties for forgiveness, so moving, that 
even the stern P ascoe was touched, and began 
to conceive an interest in the man, whom at 
first he had cordially disliked. 

The fever left him at last, and for days his 
life hung on a thread. But he was nursed 
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with patience and tenderness ; and at length 
began slowly to amend. During the long 
period of convalescence, it was necessary to 
divert his mind as much as possible from the 
trying scenes through which he had passed ; 
and nothing interested him so much as to talk 
with Pascoe about his Madagascar mission, 
the arrangements for which were now almost 
complete. Even in the days when he had 
regarded Pascoe with ridicule and aversion, 
he had been struck with the sincerity of his 
devotion to the work he had undertaken. To 
this was now added self-reproach for the in- 
justice he had done this man, and thankful- 
ness for the unwearied care, to which he was 
sensible he owed his life. 

But there was a deeper feeling than any of 
these which drew him to Pascoe. The latter 
had told him that one of the chief feelings 
which had induced him to embrace the work 
he had in hand, was the fact, that those most 
nearly connected with him had done the most 
grievous injuries to the unhappy natives of 
Africa ; and he felt himself bound to do all 
that lay in his power to help and serve them. 
, Lawrence, as he lay hour after hour on his 
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sick bed, kept asking himself whether he too 
was not bound to do the like. He had not 
wilfully cut short poor Teresa's life ; but it 
had been his selfishness, his deceit, his ne- 
glect, that had mainly caused the crime. He 
could not undo the wrong, so far as she was 
concerned; but he might give up his life to 
alleviating the wrongs of others. 

" Pascoe," he said one day, when he had" at 
last been allowed to leave his bed, and des- 
cend for the first time to Teresa's parlour, 
" did you not tell me that you had only four 
companions to sail with you to Madagascar 
in May ? I thought your party was to con- 
sbt of six." 

" Six is the number I wanted to make up," 
swd Pascoe, cheerfully. " We must do the 
work as well as we can with five. There is 
no hope now, I fear, of our being able to 
secure a sixth." 

" Yes, there is," said Lawrence, laying his 
thin white hand on that of his nurse. " If 
you think me worthy, I will make the 
sixth." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

"Are you going out for a walk, my 
dear ?" inquired Mrs. Nevinson of her guest. 
Miss Hicks, one morning late in January, as 
she encountered her, warmly cloaked and 
furred, in the hall of Brathay Hermitage. 

" I am going to take a few turns in the 
shrubbery," replied the lady addressed. 
" The morning is so bright and warm, that I 
am tempted out earlier than usual.*' 

" Would you like Eleanor for a com- 
panion ?" asked the hostess, " or if you would 
prefer going beyond the grounds, I am sure 
William would be delighted to give you his 
escort I am so sorry my cold does not allow 
me to leave the house myself." 

" Thank you," returned Harriet, with a 
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curl of the lip, which, however, her bonnet 
concealed from the elder lady's observation. 
" But I would rather not disturb any one. 
Eleanor is busy practising ; and Mr. Nevin- 
son is at home for such a short holiday, that 
it would be unpardonable to take him away 
from you. I should never forgive myself." 
And without waiting for a reply, the visitor 
opened the door, and made her escape into the 
garden. 

" One may read one's growing consequence 
in the world in that good woman's ever 
varying scale of civility," she thought. 
** During the summer, and when I first came 
here after my London visit, a bare recog- 
nition was good enough for the poor depen- 
dent, accompanied sometimes by an uneasy 
glance at * William,' lest he should be 
tempted by my ieaux yeux into perilous 
politeness. When she learned the true state 
of affairs, about a week after my arrival, the 
thermometer rose with a leap to temperate, 
and from temperate to summer heat. Now, 
when there is a considerable likelihood that I 
shall be owner of Derwent Court in my own 
right, the mercury approaches boiling heat. 
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I am really almost sorry that * William' does 
not try to play up to his mother's hand. It 
would be good fun to see him discomfited." 

As she ruminated thus, she entered the 
shrubbery walk at the lower end of the gar- 
den — a spot completely shut out from view. 
Stepping up to a door in the wall, almost 
hidden by ivy, she struck three loud blows 
with the end of her umbrella upon it. In a 
few minutes the blows were repeated on the 
other side of the door ; and Harriet, opening 
the spring lock, admitted John Walsh into 
the garden. 

" I am glad you are come," she said, when 
the first salutations had been exchanged. " I 
was afraid, when you did not appear yester- 
day, that something had gone seriously 
wrong." 

" Well, not that," said Walsh, " but it 
might have been better. I came to a final 
settlement with Verrall yesterday." 

" How much is he to have ?" asked Miss 
Hicks. 

" Five hundred a year, payable from the 
day when we get possession of the Derwent 
Court Estate." 
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" Five hundred a year ! Is not that a 
great deal ?" 

" The rascal wanted a thousand. But I 
told him that sooner than do that, I would 
disclose everything to Frank Lawrence, as 
soon as he was well enough to attend to 
business, and take the chance of what 
might come of it. In that case, Master 
Joseph would get nothing, and would cer- 
tainly lose his situation. Luckily he believed 
me, and was brought to his senses." 

" And we are to pay him five hundred a 
year, because we chanced to be married by 
his brother-in-law." 

" Not for that reason only, but because I 
chanced by a most vexatious piece of ill luck 
to advise him to go up to London on that 
very day, to see this brother-in-law of his. 
If I had guessed what would come of it, I 
would have paid that bill of his ten times 
over, rather than have advised him as I did. 
But who on earth could guess such a 
thing?" 

" Did he come into the church while the 
service was going on ? I don't understand 
how he found it out, now." 
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" He saw the register open on Mr. Han- 
kinson's study table. The coincidence of the 
names struck him, and he knew that I had 
always had a fancy for you. We are in his 
power to a certain extent ; and he knows it, 
and has put the screw on. But if Lawrence 
dies, our position will be entirely altered. 
And I shall then be apt to reconsider the five 
hundred pounds annuity, I promise you." 

" But I do not think there is much chance 
of that," observed Miss Hicks, as she still 
continued to be called, though her right to 
the name had ceased for three months. 

" Why do you say that .?" asked Walsh, 
hastily, " The last accounts gave a 
very poor report of him. The doctors 
thought it more than doubtful whether he 
would have strength to rally. He was get- 
ting weaker rather than stronger. That is 
what they told me in Oxford. They thought 
it was all U. P." 

" Ah, but there has been a letter to-day 
from Mr. Pascoe — I think that's the name.". 

" Pascoe, all right. He has been nursing 
him." 

" Well, there was a letter from him to Mr. 
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Nevinson, this morning. He says Mr. 
Lawrence's case has taken a favourable turn at 
last, and he is recovering slowly but surely." 

Walsh muttered an oath under his breath. 
" I knew he would sell us after all/' he said. 
" It's my luck always. They said for weeks 
it was impossible he could get through it. 
But I always knew he would. So that 
chance is gone, is it ? And it's as likely as 
not, that when the i6th of February comes, 
he'll say after all, that he will marry you, 
even though he doesn't really mean to do 
so. He won't have made up his mind about 
it, and will say that to gain time. He can 
change his mind, and give up the property of 
course, whenever he pleases." 

" He won't do that, John, you may be 



sure." 



" Won't do what ? won't change his 
mind ? If he doesn't, we are utterly done 
for, confound it ! And that Walton girl has 
never turned up, or we might work on him 
through her. It is most cruel ill luck. I 
don't know what is to become of us ! This 
is an a wful sell !" 

" Just listen, John. You have only heard 
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part of Mr. Pascoe's letter. I think you said 
you knew this Mr. Pascoe, didn't you?" 

" Know him !" returned her companion 
with a sneer. " I should think I did know 
the crazy, ranting, methodistical snob — know 
him, that is, by sight, and by reputation — I'm 
not likely to know him in any other way ! 
Well, what more does he say about Frank 
Lawrence ?" 

" He says that Mr. Francis has made up 
his mind to leave England, and sail with Mr. 
Pascoe, and a few of his friends, on a 
voyage, on which he is going next May. It 
is to some place — I forget where, a long way 
ofF, and he doesn't think he shall ever return 
to England again." 

Walsh gave a great start of surprise. 
" You can't mean that, Harriet, to be sure ! 
That would be something like, if it was true. 
But no, I can't believe it. Soft and spooney 
as Frank Lawrence often is, and likely as he 
is to be twice as soft and spooney just now, 
he never would be such a fool as that comes 
to. Why, that idiot Pascoe has spent all his 
own money, and all the money he could get 
from his friends, in buying a ship — the * Day- 
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Star' he calls it — in which he and two or three 
other fellows, as mad as himself, are going 
out to preach to the niggers in Madagascar," 

" All right, John — Madagascar was the 
place. I remember now, Mr. Lawrence asks 
Mr. Nevinson to sell his horses, and guns, 
and everything else that belongs to him, and 
send him the money as soon as he can. He 
wants to pay his share of the vessel, he says." 

" That looks like business certainly," said 
Walsh. " Lawrence wouldn't sell Black 
Bess, unless he really meant it. Well, every 
one to their taste. The whole party, I ex- 
pect, will be roasted and eaten before the first 
six months are up. But that is their affair. 
I suppose Pascoe has bamboozled him into 
this, and that's why he has been taking all this 
trouble to nurse him. He'd better have left 
Frank to take his chance with the hospital 
nurse." 

. " He says Mr. Pascoe has told him he 
ought not to marry me, circumstanced as he 
is now. He has given a solemn promise to 
another, from which he has not been re- 
leased ; or, if he is set free by her death, that 
has happened mainly through his own fault, 
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and he ought not to take advantage of his 
own wrong doing, to become a rich and 
prosperous man. Mr. Lawrence says he 
quite feels the same, and he thinks it would 
bring a curse upon him, were he to do it" 

" Excellent advice, I am sure. Frank 
could not have a better Father Confessor. 
But what does William Nevinson say to it. 
He is soft enough in such matters too ; but 
hardly, I should think, such a fool as this 
comes to." 

" He thinks," said Harriet, " that Mr. 
Lawrence is right in the main ; but advises 
him to wait until the four months allowed 
by his grandfather's will are up — to give 
himself as much time for consideration as 
possible. He says it is not a resolution which 
ought to be arrived at in haste." 

" William Nevinson all over," remarked 
Walsh with a sneer. " Well, it won't make 
much difference. It doesn't want three weeks 
to the end of the four months. But, Har- 
riet, how have you contrived to get a sight 
of Nevinson's letters, and find out what he 
has written to Lawrence.? I should have 
thought he would have been quite impene- 
trable to your fascinations." 
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" I have never attempted to exercbe them 
upon him, John. But he shows the letters 
to Mrs. Nevinson, and can't refuse to answer 
the questions she asks him. That good lady 
amuses me very much. She is beginning to 
feel pretty sure that I shall be mistress of 
Derwent Court one of these days ; and that 
a match with me would be a good specula- 
tion for William." 

. " Ah ! you have twigged old Mother Ne- 
vinson, have you ? A deep dodger is the 
old lady, but she is out this time! Does 
Nevinson try it on ?" 

" Not he. To do him justice, he treats 
me with the most polite indifference. But 
that is no wonder. He is over head and ears 
in love with Eleanor Rivers, and thinks no 
one guesses it but himself." 

'" Miss Rivers ! why she is a mere child — 
not fifteen, is she ?" 

" Over sixteen, and old for her age. But 
she is a child as regards Mr. Nevinson's pre- 
ference. She has no idea of it." 

" It must make Mrs. Nevinson properly 
savage, I should think," said Walsh, " if she 
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" She sees it, I am pretty sure, though she 
is too clever to show it. But, John, I must 
be going in now, or we shall have my hostess 
coming to look after me, with all sorts of 
civil regrets that I have been left so long 
alone. Where are you supposed to be now, 
and when will you be allowed to return to 
Keswick?" 

" I am at Oxford, keeping my Master's 
term, and must go back as fast as I can, or 
I shall lose a day. My father allows me to 
return after the 1 6th of February. He read 
me a most solemn lecture, the last time I 
saw him, warning me of the uselessness of 
making proposals to you. The old gentle- 
man was nearer right, than he had any idea 
of." 

Harriet joined in the laugh, though not 
very heartily. She had a shrewd suspicion 
that she had been overreached in the hurried 
marriage which she had been induced to 
make. It was no use avowing such a feeling 
now ; but the joke fell rather flat on her ears, 
nevertheless. 

" I suppose," she said, " Mr. Lawrence 
may withdraw the resolution he has come to, 
any time before the 1 6th of February next." 
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" Yes," said Walsh. " There will be a 
meeting of the executors and lawyers on that 
day. Then his letter will be read before 
witnesses (unless he appears in person, which 
I presume he will not) and his resolution, 
whatever it may be, duly attested. Anything 
he might say before that day would be of no 
validity." 

" And supposing that he declines to marry 
me, shall I be obliged to say that I am ready 
to marry him ?" inquired the lady, in some 
trepidation. " I've always forgotten to ask 
you that. I don't know how I could say so." 

Walsh laughed. " No," he said, " you 
won't be obKged to tell quite such a bouncer 
as that^! The question is first asked of the 
gentieman, whether he is willing to fulfil the 
proposed contract ; and if he says he is, then 
you will be asked the same question. But if 
he refuses, there will be no need to ask the 
other party at all. No, I think we are pretty 
safe. Lawrence's departing this life alto- 
getVier would be the most complete solution 
of the difficulty, no doubt ; but I think his 
departing for Madagascar will do almost 
as well. And now, good-bye, and this time 
— 'v for a few weeks." 
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They kissed each other ; though somewhat 
coldly for a bride and bridegroom, who had 
been married but a few months, and had 
been separated since the very morning of 
their wedding. Walsh vanished through the 
garden door ; and Harriet lounged demurely 
up to the house. 

Everything fell out as Walsh had hoped. 
On the 1 6th of February, Mr. Walsh, in the 
presence of the proper witnesses, opened the 
paper he had that morning received from Mr. 
Lawrence. It was found to contain a formal 
refusal on the part of the writer to marry 
Miss Harriet Hicks ; also a declaration, that 
in consideration of his grandfather's wishes, 
and the money bequeathed to him in his will, 
he bound himself to make no attempt to 
dispute the possession of the Derwent Court 
estate by Miss Hicks, nor aid and abet 
anyone else in doing so. 

• Mr. Walsh now gave the consent, which he 
could no longer withhold, that his son should 
make a proposal of marriage to the heiress ; 
and great was his astonishment when he 
learned that she had accepted his offer with- 
out hesitation or delay. Still greater was his 
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amazement, when she refused to allow any 
settlement to be made, whereby she would 
retain after marriage, any hold over the 
property, now absolutely her own. The 
honourable old man felt himself bound to 
offer the strongest remonstrances, both to the 
bride-elect, and to his son on the subject, but 
in both cases without effect. The latter 
simply said, he did not wish to interfere at all 
in the matter. Whatever Harriet wished, he 
agreed to. The lady declared that she had 
such absolute trust in her future husband, that 
she desired nothing further. Mr. Walsh 
desisted at last, half gratified, half puzzled ; 
for notwithstanding the great affection for 
his son, which her resolution implied, it was 
not over graciously expressed. 

It was arranged that the marriage should 
take place early in the spring. Mrs. Nevin- 
son put in her claim to retain the bride until 
the day of the wedding ; and that the cere- 
mony should take place from her house. She 
was sorely disappointed, as well as surprised, 
at the choice which Harriet had made ; and 
groaned in secret over the folly of William, 
who had suiiered such a prize to slip through 
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his fingers. Fanny Luttrell, with her ^30,000 
would have been nothing to this. Still the 
young lady would be mistress of Derwent 
Court, the largest and finest property in the 
neighbourhood. She could not afFord to 
forego the importance, which a close friend- 
ship with her would ensure. She busied 
herself during the intervening weeks with 
preparations of all kinds, as eagerly as though 
it had been her own daughter, who was about 
to be married. Eleanor, greatly against her 
own will, ^yas compelled to sustain the part 
of bridesmaid, in company with the Miss 
Walshes and Miss McDermott. A bishop, 
who chanced to be the private friend of old 
Mr. Walsh, was prevailed upon to perform 
the ceremony, little thinking that he was 
only hammering cold, the rivets already se- 
cured by one of the inferior clergy. 

The nuptials took place early in April, 
with an eclaf which was highly gratifying to 
Mrs. Nevinson ; and the last piece of news 
which Frank Lawrence perused, as the * Day 
Star,* late in the month of May, took her 
farewell of the English coast, was a paragraph 
in a newspaper, forwarded to him by William 
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Nevinson, containing a. flaming account of 
the grand doings at Derwent Court, when, 
after a short tour on the Continent, John 
Walsh, Esquire, and his lovely bride returned " 
to Keswick, to take possession of die noble 
inheritance which had so unexpectedly faUcn 
to them. 

And here the reader must take his leave of 
the various dramatis persona — though only to 
meet the greater part of them ag^n, after an 
interval of a few years, under altered circum- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Breakfast in a town house is not often a 
sociable meal; In the abodes of the great, 
such of the inmates as do not take it en des- 
habille in their own rooms, lounge down at 
all hours of the morning — from the early 
uprising of the guest who is to depart by the 
first train for the country, to the latest of 
the ennuyees^ whose appearance marks the 
neutral time, when the shadows of the earlier 
repast begin to be lost in the approach of 
luncheon. In middle class families there is 
the office, or the chambers, or the surgery to 
be attended; and the masculine portion of 
the company hurry through tea and toast, 
egg and cutlet, with brief intervening 
glimpses of " Times " or " Standard ;" — too 
sensible of having a lost quarter of an hour to 
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overtake, to bestow much attention on the 
ladies, even if these do not still press their 
pillows, overwearied with the labours of the 
dancer or the chaperon. 

The Nevinsons were an exception to the 
rule. At a quarter to nine prayers were read 
with the most unvarying regularity ; and 
ftom that time to ten minutes to ten — at 
which moment William Nevinson quitted the 
house, to be present at the opening of the 
Bank — the discussion of the viands was sea^ 
sonedby pleasant conversation. Occasionally 
the harmony was interrupted by something 
having disturbed Mrs. Nevinson's equanimity ; 
and at such times the arrival of the post-bag— 
which was as irreproachable in Its punctuality, 
as everything else appertwning to Brathay 
House — formed an acceptable divcrtisement 
to the rest of the party. 

" One letter for you, Eleanor," said 
Nevinson, as he opened it one morning in the 
month of October, " and three for me. A 
small post this morning. You must console 
yourself with the ' Worfield Gazette,' mother. 
Your correspondents have not favoured you 
at all." 



> 
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Mrs. Nevinson complied with the sugges- 
tion, and took up the local paper, while 
Eleanor plunged eagerly into a vast labyrinth 
of penmanship ; the work evidently of a 
female hand, crossing and recrossing itself 
after the marvellous fashion wherein young 
ladies do delight to indulge. What their in- 
ducement can be in adopting this style of 
writing, in these days of cheap paper and 
postage, is one of those social problems which 
are often discussed, but have never been 
satisfactorily solved. Possibly, the motive 
may be to deter eyes masculine from attempt- 
ing to peruse their letters. If so, the means 
are well adapted to secure the end in view. 
Most men would as soon undertake to 
decipher a Runic manuscript, or a Semitic 
inscription. Possibly, the repeated remon- 
strances of male relatives may stimulate the 
spirit of opposition, and prompt them to 
persist in the defence of their sex's privilege 
to do what they like best. But after all, 
they are, in all likelihood, actuated simply by 
traditional practice — always supposing, that 
is, if they have any definite reason at all, 
which it would be uncivil to question. 
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A silence of some minutes followed, during 
which all parties were engaged in their res- 
pective studies. Presently it was broken by 
Mrs. Nevinson. 

" Why, William, what is this ? Here is a 
surprise. * We learn with regret that Mr. 
Dangerfield intends shortly to resign his seat 
for Worfield. Rumours to that effect have 
been for some time past in circulation ; but 
hitherto we have been unable to trace them 
to any authentic source. Now, however, we 
fear there is no doubt of the truth of the 
report. Mr. Dangerfield has long and de- 
servedly enjoyed the confidence of his con- 
stituents. We trust his successor may not 
give us cause to regret him. We have also 
heard that it is the intention of the Purples 
to contest the seat But to that we can 
scarcely attach any credence. They may at 
least rest assured that any such attempt will 
have no other effect, than that of proving, 
more signally than ever, how firmly the 
electors of Worfield are attached to the great 
constitutional principles which they have 
always professed.' Can that be true, 
William r 
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" Can what be true, my dear mother ?" 
asked Nevinson, looking up ; " that Mr. 
Dangerfield means to resign his seat ; or that 
the Purples mean to start a candidate ; or that 
the electors of Worfield are attached to their 
principles?" 

" Are the first two true, do you think ?" 

" Well, the first of them is, certainly. 
Dangerfield intends accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds, as soon as Parliament meets. 
That is quite settled." 

" And what can be the reason ?" 

"Economy and retrenchment, I suppose. 
At least they would be the reasons which he 
would assign, I imagine, if anybody asked 
him about it." 

" Retrenchment, William ? why, Mr. 
Dangerfield's income must be more than 
adequate to his style of living. A bachelor, 
and with no house in London to keep up. 
And I am told that the profits from the 
collieries have increased considerably of late 
years. He surely cannot need to retrench." 

" No income is large enough for a man 
who gambles," observed Nevinson. 

Eleanor laid down her letter as she heard 
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^he remark, though just on the point of 
rifling the sweets of the postscript. " Does 
Mr. Dangerfield gamble ?" she asked. 

" I don't believe it," cried Mrs. Nevinson, 
impatiently. " It is a calumny, depend on it." 

" I am afraid not," remarked Nevinson, 
quietly. "My information comes from a 
man, who has himself won largely from 
Dangerfield; and he knows of others who 
have won even greater sums from him. 
He had been unlucky on the turf, and at 
cards, and took to the gaming table, in the 
hope of redeeming his losses. But he was 
even more unfortunate there, than he had 
been elsewhere." 

" And so, Mr. Dangerfield is ruined," said 
Eleanor. " How sorry I am !" 

Mrs. Nevinson glanced quickly at her. 
Among the numerous schemes, which that 
lady had devised for Miss Rivers' settlement, 
one of the most dearly cherished had been 
her marriage with Mr. Dangerfield. There 
really had seemed some likelihood of its suc- 
cess at one time. Mr. Dangerfield was a 
frequent visitor at Brathay House, and paid, 
or appeared to pay, a good deal of attention 
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to Miss Rivers. He never declined the op- 
portunities of tete-a-tete conversations, which 
Mrs. Nevinson's dexterity contrived for him ; 
and was always well satisfied when the young 
lady was his partner for the supper dances, 
or his next neighbour at the dinner table. 
Another season, Mrs. Nevinson had confi- 
dently reckoned, would bring the mercury 
up to proposal point. Of course, this was 
all at an end now. The good lady would have 
to scratch Mr. Dangerfield, and fall back on 
the second favorite. She reflected, with some 
little uneasiness, that Eleanor's feelings might 
possibly have really been enlisted in the gen- 
tleman's behalf, which would be extremely 
inconvenient under the altered circumstances 
of the case ; and she was rejoiced to perceive 
that her features expressed no stronger 
emotion than that of neighbourly regret. 

" Yes, we must all be sorry," she observed. 
" Mr. Dangerfield was agreeable and gentle- 
manly, though I suppose politics would have 
prevented his ever becoming a friend. I 
wonder who will buy the property, and 
whether we shall like him. I suppose we 
•ihall make his acquaintance in time." 

M 2 
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" You have made it a long time ago," 
returned Nevinson. " It is no other than 
John Walsh." 

" Mr. John Walsh !" exclaimed both the 
ladies in the same breath. " Mr. Walsh, of 
Derwent Court ? Is he the man who won 
Mr. Dangerfield's money ?" continued Mrs. 
Nevinson. 

" Yes," replied William, " Walsh won 
heavily from him at Doncaster last year, and 
at Epsom this spring ; as well, I fancy, as on 
other occasions. It was the smash at the 
Derby that obliged him to part with Wor- 
field Park to Walsh." 

" Well, Mr. Walsh knows how to play 
his cards well, at all events," remarked Mrs. 
Nevinson. 

" So they say at the clubs, I believe," re- 
plied her son, more drily than was usual with 
him, " rather too well, if all I have heard is 
true." 

" And is he to be member for Worfield, 
too ?" inquired Eleanor. 

" Why, he will stand, no doubt," returned 
Nevinson, " and the chances are that he will 
succeed, as he professes the same politics as 
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Dangerfield. You look as though his suc- 
cess would not aiFord you much satisfaction, 
Eleanor." 

" You know I never liked Mr. John 
Walsh," returned Eleanor, slightly colouring, 
" and, by your account, he does not seem to 
have improved much since we knew him. I 
am no politician as you know, William, and 
always shut my ears when they begin on the 
subject in the School Committee. He may 
be a Freetrader, or a Protectionist, or a Whig, 
or a Tory, or a Liberal-Conservative, or a 
Conservative Liberal — that last phrase, by- 
the-bye, always reminds me of Polonius's 
Pastoro-historical, or Historico-pastoral ; he 
may be all or any of these things, with my 
free consent. My objections to him are per- 
sonal, not political." 

" Ah, my dear," said Mrs. Nevinson, with 
a smile, " you have never forgiven him for 
being the owner of Derwent Court, in place 
of Mr. Francis Lawrence. Poor Frank ! 
He was always a preux chevalier of yours !" 

Miss Rivers coloured again as she replied. 
" I do not know that he was any particular 
friend of mine, mamma. It was William, who 
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was his great friend. But I think we all 
liked him. I wonder what has become of 
him. How long is it since you heard of 
him, William ? Nearly two years, I should 
think !" 

" More than two," replied Nevinson, 
sadly. " Nearly three, I am afraid." 

" My dear, it can't be so much as that," 
interposed Mrs. Nevinson, " He sailed, I 
remember, about five or six weeks after John 
Walsh's wedding. That was in April — 
April, 1 84—" 

" Just so, April, 1 84 — , and this is. October, 
184 — , more than three years ago. I heard 
from him, you may remember, just after he 
had landed at Madagascar, and twice after- 
wards. The last time was just about a 
twelvemonth from the date of his first let- 
ter." 

"Is it really so long ago as that?" said 
Miss Rivers. " Well, I suppose it must be ; 
for I recollect we were just packing up in 
preparation for our tour in Wales. It is 
strange that he has never written again. 
Do not you think so ?" 

" I hardly know what to say," returned 
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Nevinson. " When he wrote for the last 
time, he was on the point of removing into 
the central parts of the island ; and I have 
no doubt that the communication with the 
sea coast is very difficult and rare. Any 
letters he might send would not improbably 
be lost. Still, three years is a very long 
time. I should be heartily glad to see his 
hand-writing again." 

" Well," said Mrs. Nevinson, " I am sorry 
for the poor young man too. It is a dismal 
fate to be cut off from one's friends and 
home, and live in banishment among savages. 
But I cannot see what else he could have ex- 
pected." 

' " Perhaps he did not expect anything else, 
mamma," said Eleanor, thoughtfully. 

"Then it was just throwing away his life, 
that is all," retorted the elder lady, tartly. " I 
think the whole proceeding — will and all — the 
most monstrous thing I ever heard of. First 
of all. General Lawrence requires two persons 
to marry within three or four months, who 
knew nothing — absolutely nothing — of one 
another ; and that under penalty of forfeiting 
their whole prospects in life, if they refused. 
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And if they did not like one another — and it 
is quite clear from what followed, that they 
did not — why did not Mr. Lawrence insist 
on some agreement, by which they might 
divide the money between them ? His re- 
fusing to fulfil the agreement, without having 
first ascertained whether Harriet would not 
have refused to fulfil it also, was the craziest 
step I ever heard of" 

" My dear mother," said William, speaking 
in a low, but perfectly clear, voice, " Frank 
felt himself bound to carry out strictly his 
grandfather's wishes." 

" What ! by refusing to marry Miss Hicks, 
when he wanted him to do it?" 

" No. His grandfather gave him the 
option of doing that, or forfeiting the estate. 
He felt that he ought to do one or the 
other." 

" Well, you and I see things differently, 
William ; and it is of no use our arguing. 
The view you take is quite incomprehen- 
sible to me. It is, as I said before, plain enough 
that Harriet would have been quite as un- 
willing to obey the GeneraFs ridiculous re- 
quirements, as Mr. Lawrence himself. Why 
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then was he to lose, and she to gain every- 
thing? I repeat, I cannot understand your 
view. 

" Oh, cannot you, mamma ?" cried Eleanor 
eagerly. " I wonder at that. I pity poor 
Mr. Lawrence, but I quite enter into his 
feeling. He would not inquire what anv 
other person's conduct or inclination might 
be in such a matter. He would consider only 
what was his own duty. It was a noble 
sacrifice, and I honour him with my whole 
heart." 

Nevinson looked at her with an expression 
of delighted approval, which did not escape 
the keen scrutiny of his mother; who chafed 
inwardly at the infatuation, as she considered 
it, of her son. It was some comfort to 
observe that Miss Rivers appeared quite un- 
conscious of the sentiment with which he re- 
garded her. She hastened to change the 
subject. 

" I wonder where Mr. Walsh can have got 
the money from, to buy Worfield Park and 
the Collieries," she said. " The property 
must be worth at the least a hundred 
thousand pounds." 
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" Eighty," observed Nevinson shortly. 

" Well, eighty," returned Mrs. Nevinson, 
" though that is a very low price for it^ I 
should think; but where can Mr. John 
Walsh get eighty thousand pounds from? 
The Derwent Court estate is not worth more 
than eight thousand a-year, and they had 
nothing else that I know of." 

" Oh, yes ; the personal property was 
something considerable ; and besides, they 
have raised the rents a good deal, I am told, 
since they have come into possession, or 
rather since old Mr. Walsh's death last 
spring." 

" Yes," said Eleanor. " I can confirm that. 
Julia McDermott has mentioned several times 
in her letters, how they have been screwing 
their tenants of late. She writes only yes- 
terday. ' They are growing more and more 
unpopular in the neighbourhood. They 
never give anything away now, and the ex- 
penditure n.t I5erw,ent Courtis quite niggardly, 
I am particularly indignant to-day, because I 
have just heard from our parlour-maid, that 
her family are to be turned out of their cot- 
tage for not being able to pay a higher rent. 
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They have been on the estate forty years, and 
had the General's promise that the rent 
should never be raised upon them. Every- 
body is crying shame, and old Mary East 
was Mr. Lawrence's nurse too ! Ah, if old 
Mr. Walsh had lived, they would not have 
ventured on it' " 

" How everything is changed," remarked 
Mrs. Nevinson. " Mrs. Walsh and her 
youngest daughter dead ; and then Fanny 
Walsh married and gone to Australia, and 
now old Mr. Walsh dead, too ! They are 
very trying, these changes! By-the-bye, I 
suppose some of Mr. Walsh's money, with 
which he has made this purchase, must have 
come from his father. I forgot that." 

" Some, but not much I should imagine," 
said her son. There was a large sum setded 
on the sister at her marriage ; and the 
Walshes always lived up to their income. I 
daresay he had ten thousand pounds though ; 
and that together with the General's funded 
money, and his own savings and winnings, 
have no doubt made up the purchase money 
of the Collieries." 

" Well, as I said before, Mr. Walsh may 
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not be the most amiable of men, but he is 
wise in his generation anyway. I suppose he 
will get into Parliament unopposed, and make 
the most of his new position, when he is 
there." 

" I daresay he will get into Parliament, 
but it will not be unopposed," observed 
Nevinson. " I have received notice this 
morning, that the Purples intend to start a 
candidate, notwithstanding the warnings of 
the ' Worfield Gazette.' " 

" Indeed, and whom do they think of 
bringing forward ?" 

" A friend of yours, Eleanor," replied 
William, taking up a letter and reading from 
it. "To William Nevinson, Esquire, 
Banker, of Brathay House, Worfield." 

An exclamation of pleasure and surprise 
broke from both his hearers. " You, my 
dear boy !" and " You, William ! Oh, I am so 
glad !" 

" Thank you, my dear mother ; thank you, 
Eleanor." His eye rested with pleasure on 
both their faces, but lingered, or at least so 
his mother fancied, with special tenderness on 
that of Miss Rivers. " But I ought to tell 
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you at the same time that I do not mean to 
accept their oiFer. You see/' he proceeded, 
as though he wished to check the remons- 
trances, which might otherwise be urged — " in 
the first place the chances of success would 
be decidedly against any candidate of my 
political opinions: in the second, to have 
any chance at all, I should have to allow 
things to be done in my name which I very 
much disapprove : in the third, it would cost 
a great deal more money than it is worth : 
and lastly, and chiefly, I don't think nature 
intended me for a Senator. Four good 
reasons, I think, every one of them ; and any 
one sufficient to determine the question. * Much 
more then,' as we said in the Euclid class at 
Westminster, when the four are combined. 
So I must let it alone, though I am afraid my 
decision disappoints you both." 

Miss Rivers seemed to be on the point of 
offering some remonstrance ; but Mrs. Nevin- 
son, who though she wished her son had 
decided otherwise, preferred any result to 
his changing his mind in consequence of 
Eleanor's request, hastened to turn the con- 
versation. 
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" My dear William, you do not often re- 
quire to be reminded as to what time it is. 
But, unless I am fast, it is past your usual 
hour for going to the Bank." 

" You are right," said Nevinson, " but I 
expect a gentleman to call here this morning 
on business. Otherwise I should have been 
off five minutes ago. I wonder he has not 
arrived before this. If I remember right, he 
used to be a punctual man. Well, Eleanor, 
and what are your avocations ?" he resumed, 
as Miss Rivers rose, and seemed about to 
leave the room. " Do you mean to go to 
the Flower Show this afternoon.^ Wilkes 
tells me there will be a fine display of dahlias 
among other things, and you have always a 
fancy for them." 

"Oh, yes, we are going of course," inter- 
posed the senior lady, " we mean to go up 
about two o'clock, and stay till half-past four 
or so. It is unlucky that you cannot steal 
an hour from the Bank ; but I know it is no 
use asking you to-day. Why, Eleanor, what 
is the matter .?" 

"Mamma, I think the Flower Show will 
get on very well without me, and there is a 
-meeting of the School Committee." 
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" It will be sure to be over by two, my 
dear, 1 know Mr. Horton means to be at 
the Show." 

** But he will not be at the meeting," said 
Eleanor. " So I am afraid that is no rule." 

" Can't the meeting be put ofF.?" urged 
Mrs. Nevinson in a tone of annoyance. " They 
ought not to fix the meetings on the days of 
the Flower Show ; and if they do, they can't 
expect any one to attend. Why every body 
will be at the Show — Mr. Barton, and Mr. 
Dasent, and Mr. Horton, and Colonel Brook, 
and Major Everett and nearly all the officers. 
The Colonel told me they were going to 
send the regimental band, besides the regular 
Yeomanry band." 

" It is difficult to resist such attractions — " 
began Eleanor, but Mrs. Nevinson went on 
without heeding her. 

" Every , one worth meeting will be there. 
Where will you meet with a pleasanter, or 
better informed man, than Mr. Dasent.^" 

"He is a perfect Solomon, mamma, for 
. anything I have to say to the contrary." 

" Or a more perfect gentleman than Colonel 
Brook ?" 
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** Sir Charles Grandison himself, mamma. 
I don't doubt it." 

"And Mr. Horton — every one thinks 
highly of him." 

" And no doubt everybody must be right." 

" And Major Everett — your friend Major 
Everett," pursued Mrs. Nevinson, paying no 
heed to Eleanor's comments. " All the elite 
of Worfield will be there. You really must 
go, Eleanor." 

" ^ Heaven protect me from my friends,' 
as the Spaniards say, if Major Everett is one 
of them," muttered Eleanor soUo voce. 
" Mamma," she added in a louder tone, " if 
you do not very much desire it, I would 
rather not meet Major Everett again — that 
is I would rather not go to a party, at which 
he has told me so very pointedly that he 
means to be present. He has been saying 
things lately — I would reaUy rather not meet 
him." 

"Now, Eleanor, that is so foolish. His 
manner is not different to you, as far as I 
can see, from what it is to other young ladies 
of his acquaintance. I have often told you 
that it is quite as indelicate to fancy attentions 
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which are not really offered, as it is to go 
angling after them as the Miss Hewetts do." 

" Good luck to their fishing/' said Eleanor, 
" I wish they would fairly get him into the 
landing net, though it must be a tolerably 
large one, to serve the purpose ! But pray. 
Mamma, do not urge me further. It is not 
fancy, so far as I am concerned. You do not 
know what he has said." 

" What was it ? Let us hear," said Mrs. 
Nevinson, ruthlessly. " I shall be better able 
to judge of it, when I have heard it." 

Miss Rivers coloured painfully, and re- 
mained silent. There was an uncomfortable 
pause. But William Nevinson came to the 
rescue. 

" Are you still talking of the Flower 
Show.^" he asked, looking up from the news- 
paper into which he had again been dipping. 
" I mean to go up myself for an hour or so, 
and take a holiday for once. I want to see 
whether poor old Wicks's chrysanthemums 
will get a prize. I will call for you at the school 
house at half-past two, and we can join my 
mother at the Gardens at three. Do not be 
afraid," he added, in a lower tone, which 
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was audible to the younger lady only. ** I 
will be your champion against Everett, 
Horton and Co., as well as other banditti of 
a like lawless character. You may safely 
trust yourself to me." 

She gave him a sunny glance, which 
thrilled his heart with delight, though he 
was sensible that it was called forth by no 
warmer feeling than that of gratitude. Mrs. 
Nevinson had not heard the words, but she 
noticed the look that was exchanged between 
them, and it wounded her matronly sensi- 
bilities to the quick. " The girl must find out 
what he means before long," was her inward 
comment. " It is perfectly wonderful she 
has not found it out long since. But she has 
luckily always thought of him as a brother, 
and takes it for granted that he thinks of 
her as a sister. If she gives him one or two 
more looks like that, he'll be telling her that 
he doesn't. And then what may happen, is 
more than I, or any one can tell ! This 
must be put a stop to. I shall take the 
opportunity of giving her a lecture on the 
subject as soon as William has gone to the 
Bank. That little outbreak about Major 
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Everett, will be a very good peg to hang it 
on. But I wish I could get William out of 
the room now." 

Fate spared her the exercise of any further 
ingenuity that morning. Before she could 
think of anything suitable to say, a servant 
entered, announcing that a gentleman whose 
card he presented, had just been shewn into 
the study. Nevinson immediately left the 
room to join him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A WELL-DRESSED, though somcwhat rakish- 
looking, man of eight and twenty, or there- 
abouts was awaiting Nevinson's arrival, and 
rose to greet him, on his entrance, as an old 
acquaintance. The latter acknowledged his 
salutation with grave, and somewhat distant 
courtesy. 

" Pray be seated, Mr. Verrall. I am afraid 
I must ask you to proceed at once to the 
business you have in hand. I shall be late 
at the Bank this morning ; and, moreover, I 
have an engagement which will take me away 
for an hour or two this afternoon ; so that I 
am rather pressed for time." He glanced as 
he spoke at the clock, which shewed that it 
was more than a quarter past ten. 

" I have to ask pardon for being late, Mr. 
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Nevinson ; but the train was behind its time. 
I will now be as brief as possible. But first, 
may I request that what passes at this inter- 
view may be regarded as strictly confidential. 
Of course, I only ask this as a favour." 

" I do not think there is any need for 
such a stipulation, Mr. Verrall," returned 
the young banker. " Such transactions as 
the present are, I believe, always regarded 
as confidential. At all events, I consider 
them so." 

Verrall looked surprised. " I did not 
know. Sir," he said, " that you were aware 
of the nature of my business. In fact, I 
think it scarcely possible that you can be." 

" Is it not Mr. John Walsh's aflFair?" in- 
quired Nevinson. " I understood from your 
letter that you came down here on his 
business." 

" Oh ! I see. Yes, I do come to Worfield 
on Mr. Walsh's business ; and this present 
aflFair concerns him very nearly, but it can 
hardly be called his business. I will not 
detain you with preliminaries. You remem- 
ber, of course, Mr. Francis Lawrence, the 
grandson of the late Sir James Lawrence — 
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You remember that he was dangerously ill 
a few months before he left England ?" 

Nevinson bowed his head, as he saw that 
the other waited for a reply. 

" And you know also, what it was that 
caused his illness ?" 

" I am not sure that I understand precisely 
to what you refer. You must be more ex- 
plicit." 

" I mean that his illness was brought on 
by the disappearance of a young lady — her 
supposed death." 

" Her supposed death, Mr. Verrall, why 
do you use that phrase ?" said Nevinson. " I 
am aware of the circumstances to which you 
refer. I know, also, that every possible exer- 
tion was made for many months, in the hope 
that she might be found to be still alive. But 
everything failed. Every one — you yourself, 
if my memory does not mislead me, among 
the rest — were convinced, that she had des- 
troyed herself." 

A peculiar expression passed over Verrall's 
face. " True, Sir," he said, hastily, " I did 
make every possible inquiry, and was obliged 
to inform my client that there could be un- 
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happily no doubt on the subject. When I 
said * her supposed death/ I merely meant 
that it had never been legally established. 
But that is beside the present question. In 
the course of my researches, I called at the 
house in which the young lady — a Miss 
Walton, if I remember right — resided ; and 
made a careful examination of the letters and 
other documents which I found there, in the 
hope of lighting upon some clue to her dis- 
covery." 

" I think I remember having heard so at 
the time," remarked Mr. Nevinson, " but I be- 
lieve nothing was found of any importance." 

" Nothing of any importance to her," re- 
plied the attorney, with a marked emphasis 
on the pronoun. " But there were some 
papers — which I imagine must have been left 
there by Mr. Lawrence — which may be, in- 
deed which I am sure are^ of very grave 
importance." 

" Papers left by Mr. Lawrence !" repeated 
his companion with some sternness of man- 
ner. " Why, may I ask, were they not re- 
turned to him ?" 

" I did not know — in fact, I had no reason 
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at the time to connect them in any way with 
Mr. Lawrence," was the answer. " He was 
himself too ill for me to consult with him re- 
specting Miss Walton ; or I should, no doubt, 
have discovered that the papers were his, and 
had been mixed up with some of his letters 
to the lady." 

" What did you do with the papers ?" in- 
quired Mr. Nevinson. 

" I retained them by me for several months 
while the inquiries were going on respecting 
the missing lady. Afterwards they were 
sealed up, and put away in one of the safes. 
I had almost forgotten their existence, when 
some letters which I found among General 
Lawrence's muniments, recalled them to my 
recollection. You are, I daresay, aware, Mr. 
Nevinson, that I succeeded to the late Mr. 
Walsh's business under an arrangement with 
his son, the present owner of Derwent Court. 
Mr. Masters, one of the head clerks, estab- 
lished himself on his own account, in Kes- 
wick, and obtained a good deal of Mr. 
Walsh's former business. But I was his 
recognised successor. Mr. John Walsh has 
also latterly transferred some of his more 
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important London business to Mr. Colston, 
of Lincoln's Inn — not very handsomely, I 
think, considering the circumstances." 

Nevinson bowed, and answered rather 
drily, that he had heard that Mr. Masters 
had set up in business for himself. 

" Well, Sir, while engaged in inventorying 
General Lawrence's papers, I found a letter 
addressed to Mr. Walsh, senior, not many 
months previous to the General's death, 
bearing the signature of Frederick Wor- 
thington. It contained very strange infor- 
mation, and most important if true. The 
writer, it would appear from it, was the 
rightful owner of Derwent Court — the 
nearest heir, in fact, to the former owner 
of the property, whom General Lawrence 
had succeeded. The latter, apparently, was 
but a distant cousin, and there had been 
some difficulty in proving him to be the 
nearest of kin. Do you remember to have 
heard the name of Worthington in con- 
nection with the Derwent Court property, 
Mr. Nevinson?" 

" Sir James Lawrence came into possession 
of the estate before I was a born ; but 
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I have an indistinct recollection of hearing 
something about a young man, who was the 
lawful owner, if he could be found. But if 
you will excuse me for a moment, I will 
make inquiry of Mrs. Nevinson ; who, I 
make no doubt, will recollect all the circum- 
stances." 

He left the room, and returned in a few 
minutes, with the information that his sur- 
mise was correct. Mrs. Nevinson perfectly re- 
membered old Mr. Worthington, when she 
first settled at Derwentwater. He was an 
eccentric, and rather crabbed old miser ; who 
had quarrelled with all his relatives, and 
among others with Frederick Worthington, 
the son of his younger brother. It was 
generally believed that he had bequeathed 
everything, which he had to leave, to an 
illegitimate child of his own. But he had 
been in a state of mental imbecility for many 
months before his death; and during this 
period, the young man whom he had named 
his heir, had died in his fourteenth year. 
There had been an immediate search set on 
foot, or rather renewed, after young Frederick 
Worthington, the unquestionable heir-at-law. 
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But he had been drowned, as far as could be 
ascertained, seven or eight years before ; and 
after much fruitless inquiry. General Law- 
rence, who had been for several years resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood, was declared to be 
the nearest of kin. 

" Just so," remarked Verrall, when he had 
heard the details of this narrative. " That 
corresponds accurately with the information 
which I found in the General's strong box. 
The letter was, as I have said, signed 
Frederick Worthington. It stated that the 
writer had retired from the world more than 
twenty years before, with which he had be- 
come wearied and disgusted — that he had 
been living under an assumed name in a 
distant part of England ever since — that he 
had married, and had had four children, two 
of whom still survived — finally, that he was 
anxious to resume his name and place in 
society, if he could do so with safety ; and he 
implored Mr. Walsh, as an old friend, who 
had known him in his childhood, to tell him 
whether he might venture on such a step." 

" Did he make no mention of the estates, 
of which he was the lawful heir, or rather the 
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absolute owner, according to your view?" 
inquired his auditor. 

" He did not, and that is very singular. 
I suppose he must have been really ignorant 
that he had succeeded to them. If he had 
held literally, as he said, no communication 
with any one, that might have been possible ; 
strange as it seems." 

" Possible, no doubt; but surely, most 
improbable. But, Mr. Verrall, I should like 
to ask you, what makes you suppose that this 
person was the nephew and heir of old Mr. 
Stephen Worthington ? Nothing which you 
have mentioned as yet, goes to prove him 
so. The name of Worthington is the same, 
doubtless ; but it is no very uncommon one, 
and the other circumstances seem to have 
little necessary relevance." 

" You are right. Sir. It was from the two 
other letters — that of General Lawrence to 
Mr. Walsh ; and that of Mr. Walsh to Mr. 
Worthington, in reply to the one just men- 
tioned — that I ascertained the certainty of the 
fact. Mr. Walsh, in his reply, informs his 
correspondent of all the particulars relating 
to his affairs, of which he had hitherto been 
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in ignorance. He tells him of the search 
that had been made everywhere for him, 
(particularly after his uncle's death), of the 
general belief that he had been drowned at 
sea, and of General Lawrence's succession as 
presumptive heir-at-law. He further says, 
and the General's letter corroborates the state- 
ment, that the latter is prepared to surren- 
der the property, as soon as Mr. Worthing- 
ton's identity shall have been satisfactorily 
established; and that he need entertain no 
fears as regarded his disappearance from the 
^ Narcissus.' The captain of the frigate, as 
well as his uncle, had long been dead, and 
there was no one who could annoy him, even 
if anyone were so disposed. He had only 
to come forward, and doubtless he would be 
recognised by the writer himself, as well as 
by others." 

" And that letter was really sent to Mr. 
Worthington ?" inquired Nevinson, " yet 
nothing followed from it ?" 

" Nothing, Sir. On the back of the letter — 
of the copy that is — Mr. Walsh had endorsed 
the following words. * This must have been 
a hoax, though a stupid one. It is difficult 
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to understand what could have been the 
writer's object. The handwriting is certainly 
very like that of Mr. Frederick Worthington ; 
but it seems impossible this could have really 
been written by him.' " 

" I am inclined to be of that opinion my- 
self, unless you have further evidence to pro- 
duce," observed Nevinson ; and as he spoke 
his eye glanced again at the clock on the 
mantelpiece, the hands of which had per- 
formed a considerable journey since the 
interview commenced. 

" But I have further evidence," exclaimed 
Verrall, eagerly, as he noticed the direction of 
his companion's glance. " I mentioned be- 
fore, that I had found some papers in the 
cottage at Morecombe — left there, no doubt, 
by Mr. Lawrence — which afFord a further 
clue to this singular affair. They consist of 
a certificate of a marriage, celebrated between 
Frederick Worthington and Jacinta Nunez, 
on the 1 9th of October, in some year, the 
date of which has been, by accident or design, 
blotted over so as to be quite illegible. Both 
are described as belonging to the Parish of 
St. Jorworth. There are are also four bap- 
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tismal certificates of Alonzo, Jose, Teresa, 
and Frederick Worthington, children of the 
above -named Frederick andjacinta Worthing- 
ton. The documents correspond, you see, in 
every instance, with the information con- 
tained in the letter addressed to Mr. Walsh." 

"Were not the names of the town in 
which St. Jorworth is situated, and of the 
clergyman who officiated, attached to it?" 
inquired Nevinson, whose interest was now 
somewhat roused. 

" St. Jorworth may be the name of a vil- 
lage, or of a district," replied Verrall ; " or 
again, the name of a church in some town. 
If the latter be the case, it ought to have been 
so entered. But it is not ; and I cannot learn 
that there is such a name belonging to any 
church in England or Wales ; though I have 
made the most careful research. The signature 
of the officiating clergyman is added ; but it 
is too common a one to be of any help in 
discovering this enigma. One of the wit- 
nesses again has a very singular name, Hans 
Vanderhaagen ; and I have some hope, or 
rather had some, that this would afFord me a 
clue. But here too, though I have advertised 
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and used every other means I could think of, 
I am quite at fault." 

" And you suppose these papers to have 
been left in the cottage at Morecombe by 
Mr. Lawrence?" 

"Well, Sir, I can't think anything else. 
I imagine the General must have sent them to 
Mr. Lawrence, and desired him to make some 
inquiry ; or else that he wished him to see for 
himself that there might be another claimant 
of the property ; and Mr. Frank, in his 
hurry and excitement, left them behind in the 
cottage." 

Nevinson mused awhile. " Well, that is 
certainly possible," he said, "and less un- 
likely than any other solution, which at pre- 
sent occurs to me. Well, Mr. Verrall, you 
have, of course, some special reason for 
coming to consult me on the subject; in 
which I have no interest, direct or indirect." 

" Certainly not, Sir. But you were Mr. 
Francis Lawrence's most intimate friend ; 
and knew more about his affairs than any one 
else did." 

" Perhaps so ; but I need not point out to 
you, that this does not concern Mr. Lawrence 
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in any way. He is not the owner of 
Derwent Court. You are no doubt aware 
that he surrendered formally any possible 
claim he might have upon it, before he sailed 
for Southern Africa. Whether this Mr. 
Frederick Worthington, can, or cannot, 
be found, and whether he may,, or may 
not, succeed in establishing his claim, are 
matters in which Mr. Lawrence has no con- 
cern. It is Mr. Walsh, whose interests 
would be affected. By the bye, may I ask 
whether that gentleman is aware of the cir- 
cumstances you have detailed to me?" 

Verrall looked embarrassed. " Well, Sir, 
he probably may have heard something about 
it ; but I cannot say how much." 

" He ought, in my opinion, to know all. 
Of course, if your idea should prove correct, 
and your quest successful, he would be 
obliged to give up possession. That would 
be a severe loss, for the possibility of which 
he ought to be prepared." 

" You do not know Mr. Walsh," remarked 
Verrall, drily. " If he knew that I was on 
this quest, there would be but little chance of 
its proving successful." 

VOL. II. o 
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Nevinson was silent. He remembered 
enough of John Walsh in former days, and 
had heard enough of him, since his acquisition 
of fortune, to prevent his offering any denial 
to this assertion. After a minute or two, he 
resumed the conversation. " But you have 
not yet told me what it is that you especially 
want of me." 

" Why, Sir," said Verrall, with some hesi- 
tation in his manner. " I have been told that 
Mr. Lawrence left a packet of papers in your 
charge, when he sailed ; and I think it highly 
probable that they contain some information 
which would throw a light on this afiair." 

" I thought so, and supposed that to be 
your reason for consulting me on this subject. 
But you are not quite correct. Mr. Law- 
rence left no papers with me. It was Mr. 
Pascoe." 

" Ah yes. Sir. But it was the same thing, 
was it not? The papers were Mr. Law- 
rence's; and given by him in the first in- 
stance to Mr. Pascoe, to be handed to 
your 

** I do not know that. They were left 
with me, no doubt, by Mr. Lawrence's wish. 
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He was too much broken in health at the 
time to see me himself, and feared the agi- 
tation which might result from an interview 
on the subject. I understood them to bear 
reference chiefly to poor Miss Walton's case, 
and his wishes respecting her, should she ever 
re-appear. But there were other documents 
mixed with them, which had been given to Mr. 
Pascoe by Miss Walton's aunt ; and there 
might have been memoranda, and other papers 
of his own. I have never opened the packet. 
No occasion has arisen, and it would have 
been but a melancholy office." 

" If you will allow me. Sir, to see them, I 
will carefully inventory, and seal them up 
again. I will not even take a copy, unless 
with your express permission." 

" I cannot do that," said the man of busi- 
ness, " I must, in any case, first look through 
them myself. But I will promise you that I 
will do so at my earliest leisure moment. It 
may be that there is nothing at all bearing 
on the subject we have been considering. 
But if I should find any documents which 
appear to relate to it, I will submit them to 
your perusal. And, now, I must really wish 

o 2 
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you good day ; for my presence will be 
wanted at the Bank." 

" Rot him/' muttered Verrall to himself, 
as he watched his departing figure.. '^ He is 
the same steady-going old slow coach that he 
always was ; only slower and more cautious, 
I think, than ever. Unless I get hold of 
those papers, and they contain something to 
the purpose, all I have found out at present 
will be wholly useless. But I will ferret it 
all out, as sure as my name is Verrall, never- 
theless. Mr. John Walsh, you want to be 
olF your bargain, and cut my allowance short, 
do you, now you think that I can't damage 
you any longer ? We'll see that, John Walsh, 
we'll see that. It may be, you will be glad to 
treble my annuity instead of docking it, be- 
fore many months have gone by !" 






CHAPTER XL 

Eleanor walked more slowly than usual 
to her School Committee meeting. Sweet- 
tempered as she was, she had, nevertheless, a 
high spirit, and it had been greatly tried by 
the lecture — half remonstrance, half reproof 
— with which she had been favoured that 
morning. The sum and substance of it ap- 
peared to be that it was desirable that 
Eleanor should be settled in life as early as 
possible, because in the event of Mrs. Nevin- 
son's death, which (as she remarked with 
unimpeachable accuracy) might happen any 
day, Eleanor would be left in a very embar- 
rassing position. No position, in fact, was 
more awkward than that of a young lady 
who had lost all her elderly friends, particu- 
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larly where there were personal attractions, 
and little or no money. Mrs. Nevinson had 
contrived, a long time before, to impress 
Eleanor with the fact that her son was as 
good as engaged to Miss Luttrell. She did 
not indeed commit herself to the assertion in 
so many words. Like Louis Quatorze, she 
regarded simple lying as not only inartistic, 
but inconvenient in its consequences ; and 
was wont to accomplish her purpose by a 
roundabout process, to which neither of these 
objections applied. 

" They are not engaged, you understand, 
Eleanor, so far as I know," she would say. 
"That is, there is no acknowledged engage- 
ment. But Fanny is a delightful girl, and 
was evidently greatly taken with William 
when they first met, which was on the oc- 
casion of their Scotch tour, four or five years 
ago. She was then too young for anything 
like a serious attachment ; and besides, 
William had his way to make in the world, 
and Mr. Dennis would very likely have 
objected. But my brother's death has entirely 
changed William's position, and he is free 
now to follow his fancy when he likes. 
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Thrown together as they were, when he first 
came to Worfield, no one could be surprised at 
his taking a fancy to Fanny. Well, he is 
going to pay Mrs. Dennis a visit at Christmas, 
and I have a strong conviction that it will 
not be long before he marries now." 

Eleanor having replied to this, that she 
hoped William would marry, and that Miss 
Luttrell would make him a good wife, Mrs. 
Nevinson made a fresh start. 

" You are very kind, my dear ; and there 
is nothing that would give me more sincere 
happiness, if I could see my way, so far as you 
are concerned. But there will be the diffi- 
culty. I am getting on in years (Mrs. 
Nevinson was a hale and hearty woman, a 
yeir or two under fifty) and the question is, 
what will happen when I am gone? You 
may always reckon on William's brotherly 
kindness ; but it is not safe to reckon on that 
of his wife. It so seldom happens that old 
and new connections harmonise well to- 
gether — even where there is the most perfect 
amiability on both sides. And then you see, 
my dear, if, contrary to my expectations, 
William does not marry, the awkwardness of 
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the situation would become still greater. It 
is often a good deal on my mind, Eleanor." 

This was a specimen of the discourses with 
which Eleanor was wont to be favoured, 
whenever Mrs. Nevinson's alarm had been 
excited by any display of her son's infatuated 
fancy. But to-day there had been an unusual 
exhibition of her adopted mother's powers. 
Eleanor was given to understand that it was 
her duty to accept the first tolerable offer thac 
might be made her — in the first place, for her 
own sake, in the second, for that of Mis* 
Nevinson, but thirdly, and chiefly, for tlie 
sake of William. Not that Mrs. Nevinson 
said this in so many words. She was too 
well bred, as well as too clever, to give utter- 
ance to such a sentiment. She enveloped it 
in such a cloud of words, wherein praises of 
her adopted daughter's disposition, com- 
pliments to her attractions, lamentations oter 
the harsh judgments of mankind, and maxims 
of worldly prudence, were inextricably milled 
together, and further confused by such a 
multitude of reservations, and exceptiofial 
cases — that it was impossible to fasten on ^y 
one assertion, which could fairly be regarded 
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as matter for complaint. The general im- 
pression of the conversation was plain enough 
to be sure ; but then Eleanor would be told 
that only she herself was answerable for 
that. 

But the general impression thus left on 
Eleanor's mind was a very painful one. We 
left her, comparatively speaking, a child, in 
the first part of the tale. We find her a 
woman now, a woman of no ordinary gifts 
and attractions. Time — that marvellous em - 
bellisher of female beauty, until he grows 
tired of his choicest work, and like a child, 
begins to pick it to pieces again — time had 
laboured cunningly upon her face and figure, 
rounding off hard angles, developing imper- 
fect outlines, adding delicate tints, and ex- 
pressive touches — until he had produced a 
masterpiece, which those who had known her 
in early girlhood had but little anticipated. 
She had taken beauty rank long ago, first at 
Keswick, and then in Worfield. On every oc- 
casion, when the eliU of the latter place were 
gathered together. Miss Rivers was the ac- 
knowledged Queen of the room, round whom 
the most distinguished of the provincial beaux 
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were wont to congregate. Had she chosen 
to exert her royal prerogative, she might 
have commanded the devotion of her sub- 
jects to an unlimited extent. 

But though lively and animated in manner, 
she possessed too much dignity of mind to 
find satisfaction in such a sovereignty. The 
most despairing spinster, who looked wistfully 
at the red coats whirling round the room in 
the mazes of the waltz, and stood up at last 
to dance the seventh quadrille with a school- 
boy, in utter hopelessness of a more eligible 
partner — could not accuse Eleanor of trying 
to engross the officers. Nor could another 
class of maturer belles, who held balls in 
horror, and devoted themselves to coal-clubs, 
tracts, and flannel petticoats for the poor — 
indignant though they might be that their 
natural prey, the curates, should escape from 
them, and render their homage in preference 
to one addicted to such questionable in- 
dulgences as Miss Rivers — not even they, in 
their just indignation, could help admitting 
that the faithlessness of their devotees was 
neither incited nor encouraged by her. She 
knew, and could not but know, that there 
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were several among her professed admirers, 
who would be prompt to ask her hand in 
marriage, upon but very slight encouragement. 
But there was not one of them, in whom she 
could feel any special interest. And the idea 
of consenting to become the wife of a man 
whom she did not so regard, was "intolerable 
to her. 

Yet Mrs. Nevinson had plainly implied 
that in so feeling she was ungrateful towards 
friends to whom she owed everything in life ; 
that she was sacrificing their wishes and in- 
terests to mere fastidiousness. Why was she 
to be more nice than other girls of her ac- 
quaintance? What did she desire or ex- 
pect? The fable of the crooked stick, 
though put into somewhat more refined 
language, had been recited for her edification 
only that morning. She would gladly 
have consented to earn her livelihood as 
a governess, or to seek a home with a 
distant relative of her father's, in India, who 
had now attained a position of importance in 
the Company's Service, and had intimated 
his willingness to receive her. Indeed, in 
her desperation that morning, she had hinted 
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as much to Mrs. Nevinson. But she had at 
once been told that the first step would be a 
reflection on William, whom the world 
would justly censure for permitting it. And, 
as for the second, it had been met by some 
general remarks on the indelicacy of girls 
being shipped to India for matrimonial mar- 
ket; instancing some of Eleanor's acquain- 
tances who had lately made the voyage 
thither. 

On the whole, Eleanor did not look for- 
ward to her horticultural fete, even under 
the aegis of William's protection, with any 
very agreeable anticipations. "Heigho!" 
she exclaimed to herself, as she wended on 
her solitary way, " I suppose I must be like 
poor Laila, in Thalaba, when she had grown 
weary of the snow figures, who melted into 
water every evening, and sighed for the 
coming of a real man ! Perhaps I am un- 
reasonable. But the gentlemen — " here her 
imagination called up half a dozen of her 
principal devotees — " seem to me to have 
really little more in them than Laila's snow 
puppets, sparkling and glittering in the sun, 
but almost nonentities in themselves. Per- 
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haps," she reflected, " William, with his calm 
stedfastness of purpose, and singlehearted 
truthfulness, had made her unreasonably 
exacting. Ah, Miss Luttrell would be a 
happy woman ! It was pleasant to think that 
she would be worthy of him. Dear William ! 
In spite of all his mother could say, she was 
sure she should love his wife, and she her. 
She was not going to be frightened into 
believing anything else, come what might." 

As these pleasant images passed through 
her mind, she turned the corner of the High 
Street, and beheld, at a distance of about 
twenty yards, an apparition, which speedily 
put them to flight. This was the figure of 
the Reverend Willis Horton, the Perpetual 
Curate of the District Church, which the 
Nevinsons attended. He was looking at 
some object in the window of the principal 
bookseller's shop. She walked on as fast as 
she could, in the hope that she would have 
passed him before he had withdrawn his eyes 
from the subject of their contemplation. 
But the Reverend Willis had discerned her 
with the eager ken of a lover, the moment 
she appeared in the street ; and even now, 
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while she supposed him to be intent on 
nothing more interesting than a print or 
newly published book, the crafty man was 
turning over in his mind what would be the 
most suitable phrase, wherein to express the 
satisfaction which the encounter afforded 
him. 

The Reverend Willis Horton was the man 
whom Mrs. Nevinson had marked out in her 
mind's eye, as Eleanor's future husband. 
Mr. Dangerfield, it was true, had stood first 
on the lady's list— always, that is, supposing 
that Mr. Dangerfield was to be had. But, 
seeing that this was at best but an uncertain 
speculation, Mr. Horton had always been 
welcomed with the most significant empresse- 
ment ; and had now, as the reader knows, 
been advanced to the dignity of first favorite. 
Judged by the ordinary standard of the 
matrimonial market, he was not a baci specu- 
lation. He was a man of good family and 
breeding ; and had fair prospects of prefer- 
ment to brighten his- future — not to mention 
a comfortable independence to satisfy the pre- 
sent. Nor was he a fool, except so far as per- 
sonal vanity, and the indiscreet admiration of 
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his followers, had made him one. He looked 
after his parish with praiseworthy zeal and 
industry ; and his sermons would have been 
useful, if they had not been loaded with such 
a mass of ornament, in the way of senti- 
ment and fine passages, as greatly marred 
their value. Mr. Horton was not possessed 
of sense enough to forego the rapturous 
eulogiums which these produced in the 
bosoms of his fair auditors. Entreaties that 
he would preach on some striking subject, 
or lend that sermon for perusal, and the 
like — had charms for him, which outweighed 
the ballast which nature had given him. 
He was not indifferent to requests for his 
autograph in albums and the blank leaves of 
prayer-books; and occasionally (when none 
of his clerical brethren were present) would 
make speeches at meetings, which dissolved 
his audience in tears, and were commented 
upon at the Worfield tea tables for a week 
afterwards. 

It may seem strange that he should have 
singled out Eleanor, as the lady to whom his 
devotion was offered. He knew that she did 
not admire him after the fashion of the other 
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ladies. He even doubted her reciprocating 
his regard But this was, not improbably, 
her chief charm in his eyes. ' For though a 
man may like to be run after, and called 
" dear Mr. Smith," by rosy lips, and be 
bookmarkered and beslippered beyond the 
capacity of human hands and feet to employ 
the prodigious material wherewith he is over- 
whelmed, yet does he in nine cases out of ten 
secretly despise it all, himself probably in- 
cluded. Yea, even should he take the last des- 
perate step, and plunge into the irrevocable 
gulf of matrimony with one of his fair 
admirers, yet does he know that he has been 
limed, snared, and captured, though he has 
been too weak or too indolent to break the 
toils. And Mr. Horton's, to do him justice, 
was not the tenth case, where vanity com- 
pletely blinds the eyes to every other con- 
sideration ; for, as the reader has already been 
told, he was not a fool, though he often made 
himself look like one. 

Very like one, it must be allowed, did he 
look, as he turned from the bookseller's 
window to greet Eleanor. He had selected, 
as he flattered himself, exactly the right mo- 
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ment, and his eye rested with precisely the 
proper expression of delighted surprise on 
her advancing figure. 

" Ah, Miss Rivers, how long it is since 
I have seen you. Ah ! you are going to the 
Horticultural Gardens. You will be early. 
But you are a true admirer of nature, I 
know ; and will like to have a good view of 
the flowers without interruption. There is, 
.1 hear, a beautiful collection of azalias — your 
favourite flower, I think I heard you say. 
It is mine also. I have been looking forward 
with such pleasure to the occasion, thinking 
how charmed you will be — " 

"I have no doubt I shall be charmed, 
Mr. Horton ; but I am afraid not with 
azalias at this time of year. I think you 
mean dahlias, do you not? But I hear the 
dahlia show is very fine," she continued, com- 
passionating his evident annoyance at his 
mistake, " and may reconcile you to your 
disappointment." 

Mr. Horton was profoundly ignorant of 
flowers ; but he had overheard Miss Rivers 
conversing with a friend about the approach- 
ing Show, and catching imperfectly her re- 
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marks about the flowers she most admired, 
had treasured them up in the hope of turning 
them to good account. He bit his lip with 
vexation at his mistake, but judged it wiser 
to offer no explanation. 

" I have no doubt they will," he said. " I 
have little knowledge, but great admiration, 
of flowers. I try to make up for the quality of 
my devotion by its quantity. Yet I doubt 
not that a lesson or two from you would go 
far to remedy my defects. Will you under- 
take the part of my instructress ? There will 
be a golden opportunity to-day." 

" I am afraid I cannot be your teacher 
to-day," returned Eleanor, " unless, that is, 
you will make one of my class at the school 
this morning. There is a Committee Meet- 
ing for the examination of the children, 
preparatory to the Inspector's visit. I must 
quicken my pace a little, or I shall be 
late." 

" The Inspector's visit," repeated Mr. 
Horton, a little embarrassed ;. for the School, 
he was sensible, received but a small share of 
his attention, being always regarded as of 
secondary importance, as compared with 
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sermons, meetings, cottage lectures and the 
like. " The Inspector's visit. Oh yes ! Mr. 
Dumble did mention it, but something drove 
it out of my head. How kind you are to 
take so much interest in it. You teach the 
third class, I think. Miss Rivers." Mr. 
Horton felt pretty sure of his ground this 
time, having carefully taken note of the fact 
on the occasion of his last attendance there. 
" You teach the third class, I think. I exa- 
mined them last Sunday afternoon, and was 
quite struck with the progress they had 
made. You must be pleased with them 
yourself, are you not ?" 

" I was very much pleased with them," 
said Eleanor, this time wholly unable to re- 
press the spirit of mischief within her. " But 
I am afraid I cannot claim much credit in 
the matter. I was only taking them for 
Miss Eliza Peach, who was unwell last 
Sunday. My dass is the second." 

" Oh, to be sure, how could I have for- 
gotten that!" rejoined poor Mr. Horton, 
inwardly chafing at the second mishap. Lack- 
ing courage to aim a third arrow, where two 
had gone so wofuUy astray, he was about to 
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take his leave, when Eleanor herself started 
a new topic of conversation. 

" What were you looking at in Andrews's 
window?" she asked. " I thought I saw a 
notice of some Lecture, or Public Meeting 
of some kind, as I went by. But I had only 
time for a hasty glance." 

" Oh, aye ! I forgot to mention it There 
is to be a Missionary Meeting next week. 
The large room at the * Dragon ' is engaged, 
and I am to take the chair. You see Miss 
Rivers, Mr. Iveson is no doubt the proper 
person to preside, but he is unfortunately 
away — " 

" Mr. Iveson away — I did not know that. 
Where has he gone to ?" 

" He has gone to London, to see about a 
Professorship in a Mission College, which has 
been offered him. I am afraid we shall lose 
him in a few weeks. And his place is not 
an easy one to fill." 

" I daresay not. You require knowledge 
of native African languages, do you not ? 
I should think there would be but few quali- 
fied candidates." 

" We require more than that — knowledge 
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of French and German, and, if possible, mis- 
sionary experience. I fear there will be great 
difficulty in getting a suitable candidate. I 
am only surprised that we have kept Iveson 
so long. But as I was sayings Mr. Iveson 
is the fittest person to take the chair, or fail- 
ing him, the Vicar of Worfield. But the 
Secretaries of the Societies generally make a 
point of asking me — I don't know why, I am 
sure — but they do. I think it my duty to 
do my best for the cause, however humble 
that may be. Mr. Dumble too, I understand, 
wishes it, so I have agreed to take the chair 
next Thursday." 

"And it is a Missionary Meeting, is it?" 
said Eleanor, " I thought the Church Mis- . 
sionary Society came later in the year than 
this to Worfield." 

" It is not a meeting of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society," replied the Curate. " It is 
a different connection altogether." 

"What not the * Propagation of the Gos- 
pel ?' " asked the young lady in some sur- 
prise. " Are they coming to Worfield ?" 

"Hem, no. It is a mission which was 
set on foot a few years ago by a few private 
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individuals, and it has confined its efforts to 
countries not hitherto evangelised. In fact, 
it has laboured in an almost virgin soil. If so, 
the particulars respecting it must be highly 
interesting. But I shall hear more to-morrow. 
I shall be obliged, you know, to make my- 
self acquainted with the leading points, as I 
have my speech to prepare." 

" Won't some of the members of the 
Society itself be present?" exclaimed Elea- 
nor, hastily. " I should think it would be 
a highly interesting meeting, if the Mis- 
sionaries related their own personal expe- 
riences." 

" Yes, there will be a deputation," replied 
Mr. Horton, a little disturbed at finding that 
Miss Rivers did not appear to regard his 
speech as the chief attraction of the evening. 
"There will be the secretary, I believe, as 
well as another member of the Society — a 
missionary who has been for many years resi- 
dent in the midst of an entirely heathen 
population, and who has had, I am told, on 
one or two occasions some very narrow 
escapes of his life." 

" Indeed ! we must make a point of going. 
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Do you know his name, and the countries 
he has been visiting ?" 

'* I do not know his name," replied the 

clergyman. "He is mentioned as Brother 

Francis only. The members of the Society, 

it seems, drop their surname when they enter 

it ; like the Church of Rome, in that respect, 

though I can answer for it, they resemble it in 

very little else. Nor do I know yet the 

names of the countries in which they have 

been labouring. I fancy it is some part of 

Southern Africa, or thereabouts. I heard the 

lames of some of the places in which they 

lad resided ; but they were all unfamiliar to my 

tars, and I should fancy would be so to those 

if most people." 

"Well, we shall hear more of him and 
tiem, when the day comes, for I shall cer- 
tdnly try to be there, and persuade mamma 
aid Mr Nevinson to come too. And now 
gcod bye, Mr. Horton, for here we are at 
th Schoolhouse, and I am, I see, ten minutes 
afer my time." 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Has any one called this afternoon ?" asked 
Mrs. Walsh, as she descended from her 
carriage one afternoon, on her return fromi 
a morning's shopping. " I see no cards." 

" I will inquire of the butler, ma'am," said 
the footman who had attended her. In a feM 
minutes he returned with the informatioi 
that one or two persons had called — Mi 
Verrall to see Mr. Walsh : M. Robinet aboijt 
Mrs. Walsh's diamonds: Mr. Dangerfiefl 
about an hour ago, but he had left no card/ ' 

" Was there no message ?" Harriet aski. 

" Mr. Verrall had left word that he woqd 
call again in an hour or so. M. Robinet, t Jat 
the diamonds would be ready by the endjof 
next week." | 
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" Did Mr. Dangerfield leave no message ?" 

" No message, but he had told the butler, 
he should cafl on his return from the Park." 

Harriet's expressionless face was lighted up 
for the moment with a flush of pleasure. 
But it passed away as suddenly as it had ap- 
peared. She consigned her bonnet and wraps 
to her maid, and then sat down on her sofa 
looking wearily round her. 

The house in which the Walshes lived, had 
belonged to General Lawrence, who had 
occasionally passed a season in London. It 
was handsome and spacious, and in a good 
neighbourhood, though one which had rather 
diminished in fashionable prestige of late 
years. But it somehow seemed as if every- 
thing in it was out of joint. The General's 
rich old-fashioned furniture assorted ill with 
the parvenu stamp impressed on the whole 
establishment ; which was legible in every- 
thing, from the uneasy fit of the gaudy 
liveries to the self-dissatisfied ^^J^ in which 
the lady of the house reclined. The old fa- 
mily pictures wore an air of sulky disdain ; the 
Sevres china on the cabinets looked as if it 
stood there under protest ; the very chairs 
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and tables did not seem at home in their 
places, and rebelled against the transfer that 
had been made of them. Certainly there is 
no Nemesis so merciless as that which attends 
on nouveaux riches. Harriet took up a fash- 
ionable novel, and indolently perused a few 
pages, until she was interrupted by the return 
of her husband. 

Our old acquaintance had not undergone 
much change,^— not externally at least — since 
we last parted with him. He had always 
been a well-dressed man, though in rather a 
slangy style ; and his costume, if a little im- 
proved in respect of material, was in other 
respects much what it had been in days of 
old. A few crows' feet had begun to appear 
about his eyes — prematurely, for Walsh wanted 
still a year or two of thirty. The look of 
selfishness which in former days had been 
occasionally discernible in spite of all efforts 
to suppress it, had become the ordinary ex- 
pression of his features. He threw himself 
with an air of weariness into an easy-chair. 

" You have got rid of them, then ?" re- 
marked Harriet interrogatively, after a few 
moments, finding that he made no remark. 
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" Yes, I thank my stars, I have," returned 
Walsh. " I have seen them ofF by the rail- 
way. There ought to be a special Act of 
Parliament, prohibiting that style of people 
from leaving their homes. They are too 
serious a tax upon their neighbours, when they 
make a descent upon London, to be allowed 
If every one who gets into Parliament, has to 
go through this kind of thing, whenever his 
constituents think proper to inflict their com- 
pany on him, they ought to be paid for doing 
it. I was to have dined at Greenwich with 
Enderby's party, which would have been fun 
rather. There is nobody in London now but 
he and his set. 

" But you secured Mr. Owenson's support, 
did you not ?" inquired Mrs. Walsh. 

" Oh, yes. He's hooked, I believe, safe 
enough ; and Dangerfield says he's worth a 
good many votes besides his own. He is just 
the sort of man that would be, with that 
queer cut brown coat and gaiters of his. 
Worth a dozen votes, I dare say." 

" Then he knows that you mean to stand 
for Worfield, as soon as Mr. Dangerfield 
vacates the seat?" 
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" Yes, of course. He knows that Danger- 
field and I are both of us in London now, for 
the purpose of arranging the matter. I took 
Owenson to Dangerfield's house, and we 
palavered him handsomely between us ; about 
its being right that he should be the first con- 
sulted, considering his great stake in the 
borough, and all that. I must say Dangerfield 
behaved well, and took up his cues neatly. 
He must be wanting me to buy that grey 
mare of his. I suspected it before, but it 
won't fit." 

" I don't think Mr. Dangerfield would do 
anything dishonourable, John. If he says 
that the horse is sound, and would suit us, I 
think you may safely trust him." 

" That's what you think, is it ?" returned 
Jack, with a short laugh. " Much you know 
about horse-dealing, or men like Dangerfield 
either ! I don't mean to buy the mare ; and 
neither you, nor he, nor anyone else, is likely 
to talk me into doing it." 

Mrs. Walsh looked vexed, and seemed on 
the point of saying something sharp ; but she 
checked herself, and remarked quietly. 

" I am sorry you could not make one of 
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Mr. Enderby's party. He might have been 
able to tell you of a horse which would suit 
you better." 

" A horse ? What, in the place of Sara- 
cen ? Are you at that again ? I told you, 
last time you spoke about it, that you could 
not have one. Saracen must last another 
year." 

" Saracen won'^ last another year. He is 
quite useless. Robbins told me so to-day. 
It is not his age only, but his lameness has 
come out again. He has never been really 
good for anything, since Mr. Lawrence 
threw him down at Keswick, and that is 
more than four years ago." 

" I tell you," rejoined Walsh, angrily, " I 
can't buy you another horse. I can't spare 
the money. The bills have been longer this 
spring than in any previous year, notwith- 
standing all I said to you last winter. And 
then there are these election expenses ; they 
will be very heavy, I expect. One word is 
as good as a thousand. You can't have 
it." 

"You are very unjust," exclaimed Harriet, 
" unjust as well as unkind. You know quite 
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well that it is you, and not I, who have spent 
the money you complwn of. Almost every 
party we have given has been of your pro- 
posing, and consisted of your friends. I 
have saved as much as it was possible for me 
to do, and this is the return I get ! And as 
for the election expenses — I should like to 
know whose doing that is, and for whose 
advantage?" 

" For your advantage, as much as for 
mine," retorted Jack, " and you know it quite 
well, whatever you may pretend. You want 
to be invited to houses, where you can't get 
admission at present ; and political connection 
is the best, if not the only, chance of your 
getting it." 

" I 'am very much obliged, I am sure," 
retorted the lady, who was getting as angry 
as her nature allowed her to be. " So it is 
on my account is it, that you are going to 
incur all the trouble and expense of this 
election contest ? Pray don't make any such 
sacrifice on my account ! If you really con- 
sult my wishes, you will give it up." 

" You are trying to provoke me, Harriet, 
but it won't do," exclaimed Walsh. " I 
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know quite well that you want it as much as 
I do, however much you may pretend other- 
wise. You want to have the advantage 
yourself, and lay all the burden on me. And 
I find too," he added in an angrier tone, 
" that you have engaged the more expensive 
of the two opera boxes for the season after 
all ! I suppose that was a saving for my 
benefit too, wasn't it ?" 

" Yes, it was," she answered more calmly 
than before. " It was for your benefit, if 
you wish to know. I could have seen and 
heard almost as well, out of the dingy little 
hole, which you wanted to give me. But I 
doii't think it would have redounded greatly 
to your credit ; or that any of the gentlemen, 
whose acquaintance you are so anxious for 
me to cultivate, would have found their way 
there." 

" And the diamonds that you have sent to 
be reset — that was for my sake too, no 
doubt," pursued Walsh, " old family jewels — " 

" Tour family ! oh yes," interposed Har- 
riet. "I beg your ancestors' pardon," and 
she bowed sarcastically to the pictures on the 
walls. 
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" Mine as much as yours, at all events," 
retorted Jack. " Where do you think I am to 
get money enough to meet all this expense ?" 

" I think you know, as well as I do, where 
your money comes from," observed his wife 
coolly, " and how much of it you would have 
had, if you had not married me !" 

" Married you ! aye, to be sure. You 
were the owner of Derwent Court in your 
own right, were you not — not a penniless 
governess— when I married you ?" 

" If I was not the owner of Derwent Court 
in my own right, it was in consequence of 
your treachery," said Harriet vehemently, for 
this was a subject, which always roused her 
anger to the utmost, a fact of which her 
husband was perfectly aware. " If you had 
left me alone, everything would have gone 
right. You came to me when I was staying 
at Miss Gurnett's, or rather wrote that note 
pretending to be so deeply in love with me, 
and telling me that your father would prevent 
our marriage unless it took place at once. 
And you talked of your willingness to 
sacrifice everything for my sake, when you 
knew all the time — " 
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" How should I know anything ?" inter- 
posed Walsh. " The General was living at 
the time when I wrote; and no one knew 
anything about the will, till nearly a week 
afterwards." 

" You may say that if you like it," said 
Mrs. Walsh. " But you won't persuade me 
of it. I am as sure, as a person can be of 
anything, that you had got hold somehow or 
other of the contents of General Lawrence's 
will, or at all events knew that I should be a 
good speculation for you. You thought it 
would suit you well enough to marry, with- 
out settlements, a lady who was a consider- 
able heiress, but knew nothing of the fact 
herself." 

" And you thought it would suit you, not 
having a halfpenny yourself, to marry on the 
sly the only son of a tolerably rich solicitor, 
who would never agree to the marriage, if he 
knew anything about it," returned Walsh. 
*' But where's the good of going on in this 
way, nagging at one another ? You married 
me, as you truly enough say, without settle- 
ments, and thereby all your money, much or 
little, became mine. Put the fact in any way 
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you like, it will remain the same, and it is a 
waste of time to talk about it What I mean 
to say is, that we never were, what is called ^ in 
love ' with one another, even before our mar- 
riage. And I suppose it was not likely that 
we should fall in love 'afterwards, was it?" 

" Not very," replied Harriet, bitterly. 
Hard and unimpulsive as her nature was, she 
had, nevertheless, enough of womanly instinct 
to feel the degradation of a union with such a 
man as Walsh. The thought of another 
too, who was a favourable contrast to her 
husband in all respects, but particularly in 
his devotion, at this moment rose up before 
her — it is a perilous crisis in a married 
woman's life when such an idea presents 
itself. 

" Well then," resumed Walsh, " if we are 
agreed on that point, we shall also agree, I 
think, that there is no use in our reproaching 
one another. I am willing to hear reason. 
I will spend a certain amount of money every 
year in the way you wish, but only a certain 
amount. To buy you another horse this 
year, would be gomg beyond the sum I have 
resolved on. And so there is an end of the 
•^atter." 
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" There is an end of it certainly, so far as 
I am concerned," said Mrs. Walsh calmly. 
" You will not, I conclude, ask me to carry 
out your schemes, in the event of your getting 
into Parliament. There will be no need for 
me to give the parties, and pay the visits, and 
make the acquaintances, which you were 
talking about a few days ago. With all my 
heart, I am sure ! The thing was never to my 
taste, and I am glad to be quit of it. There 
are plenty of people, who are glad enough to 
see me, though they may not belong to the 
set you want to mix with. There is Julia 
Dormer, and Lady Latimer, whom I used to 
know at Como ; and Mrs. Withington, who 
was my friend at Lausanne ; and several 
more of my schoolfellows at Miss Gurnett's. 
I should not want for society at all, I can 
assure you, even though I cannot drive in the 
Park, or go out to evening parties, for want 
of a horse." 

Walsh muttered an oath under his breath; 
" I wish you would not be so tiresome, 
Harriet," he said presently, in a calmer tone. 
" We are both of us aware of the necessity of 
laying by a considerable sum every year, 
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because we might any day be deprived of 
Derwent Court, and obliged to pay up the 
back rents for seven years past. That is, you 
know, one reason why I bought Worfield 
Park. It has been paid for chiefly out of my 
winnings at the clubs, and on the turf, and 
out of my father's estate. But still, if we 
should be blown upon at this moment, we 
should be beggars. We agreed, you will re- 
member, that we ought to put by five 
thousand pounds a year — " 

" I don't remember anything of the kind," 
interposed Mrs. Walsh. " I know you said 
so ; but I, for my part, never could see the 
necessity. You talk of our being blown 
upon, as you call it, but who is there to do it ? 
Mr. Lawrence has never been heard of for 
nearly four years. The chances are that he 
is dead, or that he will never return to Eng- 
land. But supposing that he were to come 
back, and the history of our private marriage 
were to be told him — you have admitted to 
me that he could not take the estate from 



us." 



" He could not take the estate from us," 
said Walsh, " but he could oblige us to re- 
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fund all we have spent while we have been in 
possession, except just as much as was suffi- 
cient to keep the estate in proper order. Nor 
could we touch a penny of the income until 
Johnnie is twenty-one, and then it would be 
his property, not ours. Nay, if Mr. Law- 
rence were to marry, and have an heir, and 
our boy were to die, the property would pass 
out of our hands altogether into his." 

" Well, but even if Mr. Lawrence should 
return to England, and marry, and all the rest 
of it," persisted Mrs. Walsh, " how could he 
find out anything about it ?" 

" Someone might tell him," replied Walsh, 
shortly. " It's a good job for us that Mr. 
Hankinson left England soon after our 
marriage, and is since dead. But Joseph 
Verrall is alive, and has a tongue in his 
head—" 

" And what good would it do him to tell 
Mr. Lawrence?" said Harriet. 

" None, certainly," replied her husband, 
" or the rascal would have done it long ago. 
No doubt he knows quite well, that Lawrence 
would not be likely to pay him five hundred 
pounds a year for the information, seeing that 
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it would not benefit him at all. In fact, 
Lawrence has'nt five hundred pounds a year 
to give him, nor is he ever likely to have 
it." 

" You talk of saving money, John," said 
Harriet, " why don't you begin with Mr. 
Verrall's annuity. What a drain that five 
hundred pounds a year is upon us." 

" I know that pretty well for myself," re- 
turned Walsh. " But if the rascal were 
deprived of it, he would peach directly. I did 
give him a hint a twelvemonth ago, when I 
arranged with him about the succession to 
my father's business. And again, the other 
day, I thought it as well to drop a hint that he 
must not consider the annuity as secured to 
him for life. He looked as black as thunder, 
I promise you. He would out with it all as 
sure as fate." 

" Well, I don't say strike off the whole five 
hundred pounds at once; but reduce it," said 
Harriet — " reduce it, say, one half. He 
would not like to part with two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year ; and he would lose the 
whole of that, of course, if he were to say a 
«rnr/1 [f jyjf Lawtcncc were to return to 
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England, so that we were in any real danger, 
you might raise Mr. Verrall's allowance 
again. 

" Well, there is something in that," said 
Walsh. " I have more than once been in- 
clined to do something of the kind. He has 
not given me satisfaction of late. Especially 
he has been sulky since some of my business 
has been p ut into Colston's hands ; and every 
now and then he takes upon himself to talk 
in a way, which I am not all inclined to put up 
with. rU see about it the next time we have 
a talk about business." 

" That will be very soon," said Mrs. 
Walsh. " He is to be here again this after- 
noon. I wonder that he has not arrived before 
this." 

"This afternoon," exclaimed Walsh, in 
surprise. " Why he is at Worfield, is he 
not ?" 

" No, it appears he came back last night, 
so Dickinson told me. He has been here, an 
hour or so ago, and left some papers, with a 
message that he would caU again shortly." 

" I wonder what can have brought him 
back so soon," observed Walsh. " That 
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doesn't look well either. FU have it out 
with him as soon as he comes. And there 
is his knock," he added. " I will go down 
and see him in the study." 

•Walsh left the room ; and not many 
minutes afterwards a second knock was 
heard, and the footman announced that Mr. 
Dangerfield was below. 

" Master gave orders that he was not to be 
disturbed on any account, while Mr. Verrall 
was with him," he said ; " but Mr. Dangerfield 
says he wishes particularly to see him, as he 
is leaving town to-morrow morning. Shall I 
carry the message into master at once, or wait 
till Mr. Verrall is gone .?" 

" Where have you shown lyir. Danger- 
field ?" asked Mrs. Walsh. 

" He is in the library, ma'am." 

" You had better ask him to walk up 
here," said Harriet. " Your master is likely 
to be busy with Mr. Verrall for some consi- 
derable time, and there is no fire in the 
library." Harriet blushed slightly, in spite 
of all her efforts to prevent it, as she gave 
these directions. She knew that Mr. Walsh 
had desired her not to encourage the visits 
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of Mr. Dangerfield, whose character was suffi- 
ciently notorious in the set to which Walsh 
belonged. But Mrs. Walsh despised, as well 
as disliked, her husband ; and she had reached 
that point, when Mr. Dangerfield's visits had 
become the only gleams of light in the dull 
horizon of her life. 

Presently the sound of the servant's feet 
ascending the stairs was heard ; and she rose 
to receive a tall handsome man, fashionably 
dressed, and with something of a roue appear- 
ance, who greeted her as he entered, with an 
air of more empressement and less respect than 
is usually awarded to married ladies by gentle- 
men, who have no nearer connection with 
them, than that of mere acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Well, Mr. Verrall," said Walsh, as he 
entered his study, into which the other had j 

already been shown. " So, you have re- 
turned from Worfield. I did not expect 
you back so soon." ' 

" I found little to detain me. Sir. There 
was no difficulty in ascertaining the two or 
three facts you required to be infornied 
about; and as regarded other matters, I 
found that very full inquiries had already 
been made by Mr. Colston's people." 

Walsh looked hard at him, and seemed 
on the point of making some sharp remark. 
But he suppressed it, and said coldly. 

" Very likely. Colston's people always 
have their eyes open. But I should be glad 
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to have your report also. But, first, did 
you find my note about Miss W. ?" 

" I did. Sir," said Verrall, shortly. 

" You have seen her ?" 

" I have called twice upon her ; once last 
week, and once to-day." 

" And what did she propose ?" 

" On the first occasion she did little but 
express her indignation at the treachery and 
deceit with which she had been treated " 

" Stop that, Verrall," broke in Walsh. 
" You know better than that, and so does 
she. A woman always pretends she was 
deceived. She would have insisted on going to 
Church ; or have made some more inquiries 
about the Registrar's office, if she had thought 
that she was really going to be married. 
It would have taken no woman in who 
didn't want to be taken in." 

" I beg your pardon. Sir," rejoined Ver- 
rall, whose manner always constrained, was 
now barely civil. " I expressed no opinion 
at all on the subject. I merely repeated her 
words as you requested." 

" Well, what did she propose, to-day .?" 

" Nothing at all, Sir." 
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" Nothing at all ?" repeated Walsh, an- 
xiously. " What did she say then ?" 

" I did not see her, Sir. I found she had 
suddenly left her lodgings yesterday." 

" Ha ! she had taken away with her 
everything that belonged to her, I suppose, 
and had forgotten to pay her rent. Was 
that it ?'' 

" No, Sir ; on the contrary, she had paid 
her rent, but had taken nothing with her." 
Nothing ? Not even the child ?" 
Not even the child," repeated Verrall. 
What is the meaning of that ?" rejoined 
Walsh, angrily. " Does she think that I 
am going to pay for its maintenance, I 
wonder ?" 

" I do not apprehend that she expects 
anything of the kind," returned the other, 
briskly. 

" What do you mean ? Why not ?" 

" Because the child is dead," answered 
Verrall, in the same tone as before. " The 
child died four days ago (so they told me 
at the lodgings) and was buried yester- 
day. Miss W. disappeared soon after the 
funeral." 
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Walsh was silent for a moment, awed in 
spite of himself. 

" But I have a clue by which, I think, I 
could find out where she had gone to, if you 
desire it," added Verrall, perhaps misunder- 
standing his silence. 

" Desire it? Not I," said Walsh, recover- 
ing himself. The news Vas a relief to him 
in more ways than one, and he soon shook 
off his uneasiness. " Desire it ! No. If she 
has chosen to leave me, that is her affair. 
No more about that. But with regard to 
the election prospects at Worfield. How do 
you think they stand ?" 

" Not very well. Sir, I am afraid," replied 
Verrall, returning insensibly to his former man- 
ner. " Not so well, that is to say, as I had 
been led to expect. Mr. Mills is of opinion 
that a considerable outlay will be necessary, in 
order to put the cottage property, which is 
very extensive, into proper repair." 

"Considerable outlay! Proper repair!" 
reiterated Walsh. " Catch me at that ! Mr. 
Dangerfield told me that the tenants were 
always complaining, but his agent had as- 
sured him that no outlay was necessary— cer- 
tainly not a large one." 
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" Sir, 1 cannot agree with him. The 
houses — I made a careful survey of them 
myself — are, all of thera, wretchedly venti- 
lated, and worse drained. The roofs let in 
the water, and the windows, small as they 
are — many of them will not open. From 
one cause or another, fever of some kind is 
almost always prevalent in them. Mr. Mills 
said for humanity's sake — " 

" Humanity be * hanged !" interposed 
Walsh surlily. " I didn't propose to buy 
the property, Mr. Vcrrall, from philanthropic 
motives, or any bosh of that kind. I don't 
see why I am to begin by laying out money, 
which the late — or, rather the present pro- 
prietor, for the deed is not yet signed — does 
not think necessary." 

" But, Sir, there is great fear of the 
cholera, which has already shewn itself in a 
town not many miles off; and the most ex- 
perienced medical men in Worfield say — " 

" Cut that short, Verrall," again interposed 
Jack more pettishly than before. " If the 
jieople living in the place choose to adopt 
sanitary measures, why they can. But I, 
who live a himdred miles off — why am I to 
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be expected to put my hand into my pocket, 
for the sake of people I have never seen ? I 
won't do it, I tell you. And, besides, what 
on earth has all this to do with the election, 
which was what we were talking about ?" 

" It has a great deal to do with it, Mr. 
Walsh, or I should not have broached the 
question. Mr. Mills is of opinion that the 
state of these houses is likely to have a very 
important influence on the election. There 
is a great deal of talk in Worfield just now, 
about improving the health of the town ; and 
it may be made an election cry. The leaders 
of the Blue party think that they cannot 
afford to disregard it. In fact. Sir, to be 
plain, it might lose you the day." 

" Why, surely they could not charge me 
with the blame, even supposing that there 
were any. If the houses are in a bad state, 
it was Mr. Dangerfield and his agents who 
let them fall into it, not I." 

" That is true. Sir. But they will not 
care for that, I imagine. The fact is that 
they are trying — the Purples, that is to say, 
are trying — to get up an opposition. I sup- 
pose they have heard that Mr. Dangerfield 
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is going to resign his seat. Indeed, it is the 

common talk in Worfield ; and they think 

they would have a better chance against a 

new and unknown candidate. They are en- i 

deavouring to induce Mr. Nevinson to oflFer 

himself — " 

" Mr. Nevinson?" repeated Walsh. "What, 
Mr. William Nevinson, the banker, do you 
mean — our old acquaintance at Keswick? 
What should he have to do with a seat in i 

Parliament? He can't have the time to 

I 

spare, or the means. And, besides, who in 
the world would ever think of choosing 
him.?" 

" Mr. Nevinson is greatly respected in 
Worfield. I ascertained from Mr. Mills, that 
several of the principal gentlemen had got 
up an address, requesting him to stand ; and 
the local papers have had articles on the 
subject. Mr. Nevinson has some cottage 
property in the town, it appears, and he has 
been doing a good deal to improve it. Poli- 
tical capital will certainly be made of it, if 
your property should be left uncared for." 

" But I tell you again," rejoined Walsh, 
" that I had nothing to do with getting this 
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abominable cottage property into the state, 
in which it appears to be." 

" No doubt, Sir. But they will say that 
you, at least, have done nothing to improve 
it." 

" Bother it," exclaimed Walsh Impatiently, 
" if it must be, it must. But just tell me 
one thing. Did it ever endanger Mr. Dan- 
gerfield's return .?" 

" Not that I am aware of." 
" Then why should it endanger mine ?" 
"The cases are not the same. Sir. Mr. 
Dangerfield's family have been long con- 
nected with the borough, and he had a great 
deal of personal influence. There would not 
— to all appearance at least — have been any 
further opposition to him. But from what 
I can learn, Mr. Dangerfield would have put 
these houses in repair, if he had continued 
to sit for the borough." 

" Well, if it must be done, what will it 
cost ? What does Mr. Mills reckon as the 
outlay he recommends .?" 

"He thinks the cottages in Brookdale 
must be, in several instances, rebuilt; in 
many more, re-roofed, and in nearly all newly 
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drained. Those in Chalk Lane and Mill-walk 
are not so bad ; but still some hundreds will 
be required there. Altogether the expense 
will not be less than eighteen hundred 
pounds." 

" And I am to pay eighteen hundred 
pounds in fact, actually before the seat is 
vacan^ or I shall certainly lose the election ? 
That is what you mean, is it?" 

" That is what Mr. Mills meant, I be- 
lieve ?" returned the other. " But of course, 
Sir, you know whether it is worth youf while 
to give the sum Mr. Dangerfield asks. I 
think I heard you say that the deed of con- 
veyance was not yet signed ?" 

Walsh made no reply. He was well aware 
not only of the truth of this remark, but of 
something of a covert sarcasm lurking in it. 
In the first instance, the price asked, or rather 
agreed on, had been two or three thousand 
pounds less than the undoubted value of the 
property. Walsh thought he had succeeded 
in oveireacliing his friend; and had unin- 
tentionally betrayed his conviction on the 
subject to Vcrrall. He now found that Mr. 
~'*^ ~rfield and his agents had not been 
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outwitted, as he supposed. He had got a fair 
bargain, and no more. At the same time, he 
knew that it would not suit his purpose to 
give it up, because it would be difficult to find 
another, which would suit him as well. 

Finding that he did not speak, Verrall 
went on. " Mr. Mills may of course be 
mistaken. Sir. The party you will represent 
in the borough are beyond a doubt much the 
stronger of the two ; and you might gain a 
great many votes by putting the screw on 
your tenants, many of whom are generally 
in arrear of their rent. And a good many 
more votes may, I have no doubt, l)e bought. 
That is generally the case where there are 
freemen ; and I find there are some hundreds 
at Worfield. But it might cost almost as much 
money to do that to any great extent, as it 
would to repair their cottages, and it would 
not be so " 

" Not so wrong. Not so wicked, I sup- 
pose .?" interrupted Walsh with a sneer. 

" Well, it would not be that either," re- 
turned Verrall quietly. "But I was not 
going to urge that view " — he would like to 
have added — " not to a man like you at all 
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events." But he checked himself, and went 
on. " I was going to say it would not be so 
dangerous. It is no bribery for a landlord to 
lay out five or ten pounds in repairing his 
tenant's cottage, if it requires it ; but to make 
him a present of a five, or a ten pound note 
might be viewed diflFerently by a Committee 
of the House of Commons.'* 

" Of course if the money must be spent, it 
had better go in improving my cottages, than 
in bribing the vagabonds, who live in them. 
Well I am going to Worfield next Thursday 
myself. There is to be a public dinner and 
speeches ; and if I agree to Mr. Dangerfield's 
terms, as I suppose I must — it will be an- 
nounced that I am to be a candidate at the 
next vacancy for the borough. I shall have an 
opportunity of talking over the matter with 
Mr. Mills." 

" You will find it as I have told you. Sir," 
said Verrall rather sulkily, not pleased at his 
own opinion being disregarded. 

" Perhaps. We shall see," retorted Walsh 
in the same tone. He was greatly provoked 
at the result of his interview with his agent ; 
and displeased in particular with Verrall him- 
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self, whose demeanour, though not such as 
he could directly complain of, did not evince 
the respect, which an agent usually enter- 
tains for a wealthy, cliept. He could not 
punish Mr. Dangerfield or the Worfield peo- 
ple, but he could pay Verrall out, and he 
would too — 

" We shall see," he resumed. " Of course 
the thing will require careful consideration. 
The expenses of the contest, according to 
your account, will be heavy ; and if I am to 
meet a large outlay also, such as you recom- 
mend, I shall be obliged to retrench my own 
expenditure. And by-the-bye that puts me 
in mind, Mr. Verrall, of a subject, which I 
have been intending for some time to mention 
to you." 

He paused, hoping that his companion 
would make some remark, which would ren- 
der it easier for him to proceed. Verrall, 
however, remained silent, and Walsh was 
obliged to resume. 

" It relates to the annuity — the five hun- 
dred pounds a year, which you have hitherto 
received, and respecting which no question 
has, as yet, been raised. I need not tell you,'' 
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he pursued, growing inwardly more irritated 
at Verrall's continued silence, " that no agree- 
ment was ever made as to the length of time 
daring which it was to be paid." 

" I am quite aware, of that feet, Sir," said 
Verrall, coldly. 

" Very well. You must see yourself, I am 
sure, that circumstances are altered now. It 
was understood that you were to transact all 
the business which arose out of the Derwent 
Court Estate — all business of the ordinary 
kind that is — as part of the equivalent for 
which the annuity was paid." 

" And I have always done it, Mr. Walsh." 

" I beg your pardon. I have been obliged 
to put a good deal of my business of late into 
Mr. Colston's hands." 

" You have chosen to do it, Sir. I am not 
aware that you have been obliged." 

" Well, what then ? I had a right to do it, 
I suppose ?" 

His companion made no reply. 

" I say," pursued Jack in a sharper tone, 
like a man who is trying to provoke another 
to anger. " I say I had a right to expect my 
business to be done to my satisfaction ; and 
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if it was not so done, to put it into another 
solicitor's hands. And I say further, that I 
cannot be expected to pay the same sum in 
that case, which I agreed to pay under a diffe- 
rent understanding. You must see that your- 
self. Why do not you answer ?" 

"I would rather wait, until you have 
finished what you have to say." 

" Say ? That is all. I cannot continue to 
pay the annuity which I have hitherto 
allowed you. No doubt when I consented to 
pay it, I was to a certain extent in your 
hands. You might have embarrassed, per- 
haps injured, Mrs. Walsh and myself, 
seriously — " 

" Perhaps, hey, Mr. Walsh ? There was 
no perhaps in the case, as you know quite 
well. It would have been simply your 
ruin, if I had spoken." 

" I don't know that by any means. Mr. 
Lawrence could not under any circumstances 
have claimed the estate." 

" Excuse me. Sir, for interrupting you. 
I am not at all clear of that. I doubt 
whether, as the marriage of Miss Hicks had 
made it impossible for Mr. Lawrence to 
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fulfil the conditions of the will, a court of 
law would not have set it aside altogether, 
and allowed him to succeed as heir-at-law." 

" That is only your own conjecture. 
Anyhow, Mr. Lawrence would not have 
consented to take any steps by which he might 
recover it. You knew that too, Joseph, or 
you would have sold the information to him, 
instead of selling your silence to me — that is, 
unless I had outbid him. But we need not 
argue that point. Whatever power you may 
then have had of injuring us — or ruining us, if 
you like so to put it — you have none now. 
Mr. Lawrence is the only person, who could 
under any circumstances have questioned our 
title. Mr. Lawrence has gone abroad — it is 
believed, for life ; and no one knows his place 
of residence. Even if he be still alive, our 
son is three years of age, and in eighteen more 
could be the lawful proprietor of the estate, 
and cut off by the attainment of his majority, 
all ground of future litigation. You must allow 
that you have no means of damaging us now." 

" I must take the liberty to differ from you. 
Sir. I think if the particulars of your first 
marriage should be told — the first celebration 
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of it, that is, and your concealment of it 
until Mr. Lawrence's determination had been 
made known — it would be a trifle damaging 
to you, even now. I don't think the story 
would sound well on the hustings, or read 
very respectably, if chalked up on the walls 
at Worfield— " 

" Bosh ! I know all that, and was going 
to say, that though you could not damage us 
in the money way, you might, no doubt 
annoy us. And I am willing to give you a 
fair compensation for your silence; though 
not such a one, as you extorted from me four 
years or so ago, when you thought you had 
me at your mercy." 

" And when I was right in so thinking," 
returned the attorney. " Well, Sir, as it 
seems that you repudiate your promise, and I 
was fool enough to trust to your honour — " 

" Stow that, Joseph," broke in Walsh. 
" None of your humbug about having trusted 
to my honour. You know better than that. 
You know that you did not pfut down the 
transaction in black and white, because it 
might have had an ugly look, so far as you 
yourself were concerned, if it had been 
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brought forward in a court of law. It might 
have rendered you liable to an action for con- 
spiracy to defraud, hey, Joseph ? Perhaps it 
did not strike you in that light before. Any- 
how, I judge you will acknowledge, that if all 
the facts should be brought to light, as you 
were threatening just now, the consequences 
might be as damaging to you as to me. 
Other persons' names may be handled in 
public as well as mine ; other persons' doings 
chalked up on wails ; and other persons may 
be struck off the roll of attorneys, though 
John Walsh cannot. Come, Verrall, you 
can't do me. You never could. I mean to 
pay you two hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
instead of five hundred pounds ; and that is 
treating you more handsomely, than you had 
any right to expect Do you agree to that ? 
It is my ultimatum^ I promise you !" 

" I say again," said Verrall, " I have no 
choice but to do so." 

" Very well, and I have no objection to 
employ you as one of my election agents at 
Worfield, provided, of course, you will do 
your best for me." 

" If I undertake the agency, I shall, of 
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course, do my best," replied Verrall. " When 
I was at Worfield, Mr. Mills said something 
about a qualification being provided, in order 
to give me a vote. Do you wish that 
done ?" 

" Yes, of course. It is easily enough 
managed, and we may want votes. Then I 
may consider this matter as settled." And, 
taking leave of the attorney, Walsh pro- 
ceeded upstairs to join Mr. Dangerfield, and 
inform him that he was ready to sign the 
necessary papers that evening, if he pleased. 
" There is two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year saved, at all events," he thought ; " and 
when this election is over, I may, perhaps, 
succeed in cutting it down to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Once in for Worfield, 
he will see that he has far less power of 
doing mischief. Meanwhile, he is a clever 
fellow, and an active man of business ; 
and, at all events, I prevent his going over 
to the other party, which might be awk- 
ward." 

" Cold blooded scoundrel !" muttered Ver- 
rall, as he left the house. " He thinks fac 
has me wholly in his power ; or, rather, that 
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I have no hold at all over him now. But if 
I could only follow up that clue — and I am 
sure it might be followed up, if I knew only 
a little more than I have discovered — I would 
pay him handsomely for his usage of me ! I 
wonder whether I shaU hear from Mr. Nevin- 
son, or rather, whether he will send me the 
papers. He is sure to write, but he is so 
punctilious — worse than Masters himself for 
that Well, we shall see." 

He dU see, and that sooner than he had 
expected. On reaching his chambers, he 
found a large parcel directed to him in Mr. 
Nevinson's handwriting. He opened it 
eagerly, and found a letter from the banker ; 
in which he stated that he had unsealed the 
packet deposited with him by Mr. Pascoe, 
and examined the papers it contained. There 
were several which appeared to bear on the 
matters now engaging Mr. Verrall's atten- 
tion; and, as a letter had been found ad- 
dressed to the latter by Mr. Lawrence him- 
self, which showed that they had been in 
confidential communication respecting this 
and other aflFairs, Mr. Nevinson thought it 
right that he should be furnished with the 
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enclosed documents, for which he was re- 
quested to send a receipt. 

The attorney's eyes twinkled with satisfac- 
tion as he took up the papers and glanced 
rapidly through the headings endorsed on 
them. "Certificate of four thousand two 
hundred and sixty-two pounds, deposited with 
Messrs. Wilson and Croft, Bankers, Bristol." 
" Banker's letters, containing advices of 
payment of half-yearly interest from 1816 
to 183—." " Sale ofClifF Cottage, St. Ebbe's, 
to Captain Gannett, R. N." 

" These ought to throw some light on 
this matter," he said. " It will be odd if 
they do not." He closed his outer door to 
exclude all visitors for the remainder of the 
evening, and proceeded to give the various 
documents his most careful attention. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Do you intend to go to this meeting ?" 
inquired William Nevinson, of his mother 
and Miss Rivers, putting his head in at the 
door of the breakfast-room, which he had 
quitted a few minutes before. ** I forgot to 
ask you/' 

" Oh yes, I suppose so," replied Mrs. 
Nevinson, " Mr. Horton sent us the tickets 
two or three days ago, and we had quite 
settled to go. Is there any reason why we 
should not ?'' 

" It is the day of the * Blue ' dinner. I was 
not sure whether you had remembered that." 

** The * Blue * dinner ! what has that to do 
with the Missionary meeting.? They are 
held at two different hotels, and in quite 
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difFerent parts of the town, are they not? 
Our meeting is to be at the ^ Dragon ;' and 
the dinner, I take it for granted, will take 
place at the ' Worfield Arms ' in Mill 
Street." 

" No doubt, but the streets may be noisy. 
The townspeople are looking forward to an 
election in the course of a few months. 
Dangerfield and Walsh are to address them 
from the windows of the * Worfield Arms,' 
I am told. I should not be surprised, if there 
was something of a row." 

" Well, Eleanor and I are not timid ; and 
you will be there to protect us." 

" I am not sure that my presence would 
not be worse than no protection at all. You 
know there has been some idea in the town, 
that I was going to offer myself as a candi- 
date in opposition to Walsh." 

"Yes, I know that," replied Mrs. Nevin- 
son, speaking more softly than was usual 
with her. Worldly and calculating as she 
was, she could not help being proud of her 
son. "I know they wanted you to come 
forward, but you declined it at once, and have 
never made any secret of your unwillingness. 
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I can hardly fancy that anyone in Worfield 
believes that you mean to oppose Mr. 
Walsh." 

" I think you are mistaken there. It is 
pretty generally known that an address was 
got up, inviting me to stand. In fact it was 
advertised in the papers. But I doubt its 
being generally known that I have declined 
the invitation. The Purples did not take my 
first answer, you know. At all events, my 
name has been prominently connected with 
the opposition got up by the Purples ; and a 
mob must fasten upon someone, on whom 
to vent their dislike. They are seldom very 
particular, as to whether they have got hold 
of the right man or not. If you were with 
me, and I were to be recognized by them, 
unpleasant consequences might follow." 

"Well," said Mrs. Nevinson, who had 
always an eye to business, whatever might 
be the occasion, "if you think you had 
better not go, I have no doubt Mr. Horton 
would give us his escort home. And perhaps 
he would bring his friend the Missionary to 
supper afterwards, if the meeting is over in 
reasonable time." 
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" Mamma/' exclaimed Eleanor, hastily, 
" I am sure we don't want Mr. Horton, I shall 
not be a bit afraid in William's company. 
The mob would not dare to insult him, so 
respected as he is. Even if they did, they 
would only say a few saucy words, I suppose, 
and we need not mind them." 

" Do not be so vehement, my dear. I do 
not mind the impertinence of a mob any 
more than you do. But we must have some 
gentleman to escort us home ; and if William 
thinks he had better not go, I cannot see 
why we should not have Mr. Horton." 

" But William can go, mamma. It is only 
on our account that he is unwilling to accom- 
pany us. You will go with us, will you not, 
William ?" she continued, turning to Nevin- 
son, who still lingered at the door of the 
breakfast-room. 

Ne Vinson, thus adjured, expressed his 
willingness to comply ; and the elder lady 
thinking it unwise to ofFer further opposition, 
the party was arranged as Miss Rivers had 
desired. 

Fate, however, had resolved that Mr. 
Horton should be their cavalier, in spite of 
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all efforts to the contrary. As they entered 
the cloak-room at the Dragon, Mr. Nevinson 
was tapped on the shoulder by one of the 
waiters, who put into his hand a note, which 
a decently dressed woman had just brought, 
requesting him at the same time to step aside 
for one minute, into an adjoining room. 

" It is a matter which I am sure you will 
wish me to tell you of. Sir," said the man. 
" But I think," he added, reading a look of 
anxiety on the faces of the ladies, " there is 
nothing amiss, ladies, nothing at all." 

" Will not another time do as well ?" asked 
Nevinson, unwilling to leave his party. 

** No, Sir, or I would not have stopped 
you now. It is a poor woman who is in 
great trouble. She seems to know something 
about you." 

" Very well, I will come then. Mr. Hor- 
ton," he added aloud, as he saw that gentle- 
man passing through the lobby, in company 
with a friend, "will you kindly see my 
mother and Miss Rivers ta their places. I 
am summoned away upon business, but I 
hope to be back in a quarter of an hour." 

" Most happy, I am sure," said Mr. Hor- 
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ton with alacrity. " Waiter, tell the gentle- 
man, who is now in Number 17, that Mr. 
Fletcher and I will join him almost immedi- 
ately. Mrs. Nevinson, let me introduce to 
you my friend, Mr. Fletcher, who will be 
delighted to hand you to your place. Miss 
Rivers," he added, stepping up to her, " per- 
mit me to ofFer you my arm. I am so glad 
you have come," he added in a low tone, as 
they passed through the narrow passage be- 
tween the cloak, and assembly rooms. "I 
have been quite anxious about it. I don't 
know why, but I was afraid you might not 
come after all, and that would quite have 
spoilt the meeting," 

" There seem a good many people," said 
Eleanor, as they entered the large room. " I 
don't think you need have been uneasy 
about your meeting." 

"Oh yes, there are a good many persons 
present," said Mr. Horton, glancing care- 
lessly round him. " But it depends so much 
who one's hearers are. The presence of one 
really sympathising spirit is worth a hundred 
who merely come to sit and look on." 

" Why do you suppose that to be the case 

s 2 
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with the good people here present ?" asked 
Miss Rivers. " I should have thought if 
they hadn't taken an interest in the matter, 
they would not have come at alL" 

" Oh, yes, a sort of interest, no doubt. 
But very few are capable of thoroughly ap- 
preciating occasions like these. I chose your 
your seats on purpose. Miss Rivers — where 
you could hear and see everything, and where 
you could be seen too," he added, dropping 
his voice as he spoke. 

" You are most kind, Mr. Horton," said 
Eleanor. " But I am sorry to say Mrs. Ne- 
vinson will never be able to sit here. She 
cannot bear any strong light, and the glare 
of the gas here comes fuU upon her. Those 
places in the corner behind the door do not 
appear to be taken." 

" Oh yes, if you wish it — of course, any- 
thing that you wish. But it will be such a 
disappointment ! Why, you wtU be positively 
quite out of aght there," he added, as the two 
ladies moved across the room to the place 
indicated by Miss Rivers, " And yet I shall 
know that you are still there, and that will 
be something," 
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" And you can always make sure of it, by 
turning your head to look," suggested 
Eleanor. " But yonder is attraction enough, 
I should have thought, to render such a 
manoeuvre unnecessary. Why, there must 
be nearly the whole of your congregation 
here, Mr. Horton," and she pointed, as she 
spoke, to the long row of benches radiant 
with shot silk and airy muslin. " Surely, you 
may find in that goodly array — 

* A store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize.* 

enough to satisfy the most devoted admirer 
of our sex !" 

" The mariner sees only the star by which 
he steers," said Mr. Horton, whose sentiment 
was rapidly rising to the top of the scale. 

" I fear if you steer by me, Mr. Horton, 
you will be likely to run among the rocks," 
said Eleanor, in a tone which was calculated to 
bring her soupirant down from the high lati- 
tudes he had reached. " But surely," she 
added, more demurely, " you are not the 
pteersman to-night, but yourself the star — 
one of the stars of the evening at all events ; 
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and your fellow-stars must be wondering 
why you wander from your orbit." 

Miss Rivers' hint recalled the clergyman 
to a recollection of his duties. He hurried 
out of the room to join his colleagues. At 
the same moment the waiter handed a note, 
written in pencil, to Mrs. Nevinson. It was 
from William. 

" My dear Mother — I do not know what 
to make of the enclosed, but I have resolved 
to go ; no doubt I shall be back long before 
the meeting is over." 

" The enclosed" was a scrap of coarse 
paper, the blank leaf of a book apparently, 
and bearing very evident traces of the dirty 
fingers through which it had passed. But 
the handwriting was that of a lady. It bore 
no signature, date, or address. 

" The writer of this has no personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Nevinson ; though, per- 
haps, he may have heard of her from others. 
Her wretchedness is her only claim upon 
him ; but if he can spare half-an-hour to 
give advice and help to one who needs it 
more than he can conceive to hinxself, he 
will accompany the bearer of this note, who 
will conduct him to her." 
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" Some impostor, probably," said Mrs. 
Nevinson, as she handed the note to Miss 
Rivers. " I wonder William should have 
consented to go." 

Eleanor was hardly inclined to agree with 
her ; but there was no opportunity for dis- 
cussion, as the deputation, headed by Mr. 
Horton, at this moment entered the room, 
and the business of the evening began. She 
sat, however, uneasily during the Reverend 
Chairman's opening address. The flowers of 
rhetoric which fell from his lips (notwith- 
standing that they had been got up for her 
special benefit) were condemned to waste 
their sweetness in the desert air, so far as she 
was concerned — Saboean though their fra- 
grance was in the estimation of others. 
Mr. Horton, however, was happily ignorant 
of her pre- occupation ; and the Parthian 
glance which he cast over his shoulder, as 
he resumed his seat, was full of the exulta- 
tion of an assured success. 

Mr. Fletcher followed, with a plain mat- 
ter-of-fact speech, which contained informa- 
tion really valuable and interesting. He 
had been one of the band of missionaries 
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who had sailed several years previously to 
Madagascar, and had been resident for a 
considerable time in the principal seaport 
town of the island ; until he gave offence to 
the authorities by some act of proselytising 
zeal, and was obliged to leave the country. 
He described the habits, institutions, and 
manners of the people, with the vivacity of 
an eye-witness. But he warned them that 
he could, after all, give them only very im- 
perfect information — never having been in 
the interior parts of the island. In the 
maritime towns, long intercourse with the 
crews of foreign vessels had considerably 
modified many of their usages, especially their 
religious ceremonies and doctrines. But 
Brother Francis, to whom he would now 
give way, had lived, for many years in the 
very heart of the island ; and would be able 
to supply them, from his own knowledge, 
with the particulars which he himself could 
only furnish by hearsay. 

As he retired from the platform, Mrs. 
Nevinson took advantage of the momentary 
pause, to say a few words to her com- 
panion. 
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"My dear, is it not very strange that 
William has not returned? The meeting 
has already lasted nearly an hour and a half; 
and it was not expected to take up more than 
two hours or so. He must know that we 
should be wanting him^ and it is not like him 
to forget it." 

" We may be sure he has not forgotten 
it," said Eleanor, " but it certainly is strange 
what has delayed him. He said he expected 
to be back in a quarter of an hour, did he 
not ?" 

" He told Mr. Horton so ; but in the 
note to me he said long before the meeting 



was over." 



i€ 



Oh, well ! he may fairly reckon on the 
meeting lasting half an hour yet. I have no 
doubt he will come soon now. But see, 
here is Brother Francis, the lion of the 
evening. What a striking looking man !" 

The audience in general appeared to be of 
Eleanor's opinion. There was a visible flutter 
in the ranks of the fair auditors, as he 
mounted the platform. He was a tall man, 
simply dressed in black, with a distingue air 
which could not be mistaken. His figure 
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seemed to be that of a man still young, per- 
haps not thirty years of age ; but it was im- 
possible to gather from his face whether this 
impression was correct or not. The features 
bore legibly the traces of trial and grief ; and 
the muscles had acquired the expression of 
calm self-reliance, which long familiarity with 
danger produces. Continued exposure to the 
hot sun had had its effect also on his com- 
plexion. He might, in short, be almost any 
age from five-and-twenty to forty. The 
first sound of his voice caused Miss Rivers to 
start' with surprise. It was impossible that 
she could have met him before, and yet the 
tones sounded strangely familiar to her. He 
began to relate, in a very, simple manner, the 
history of his Missionary experiences. He 
told how they had at first been welcomed, 
and had had considerable success in exposing 
the revolting superstitions of Feticism, and 
winning many over to the gospel of Christ, 
until the jealousy of the heathen priests was 
roused. These saw with dismay their altars 
deserted, and appealed to the native rulers to 
interfere. Their complaints were seconded 
by some foreign settlers, who feared that the 
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English might obtain a hold on the island, if 
a permanent mission were established. Perse- 
cution ensued, increasing in bitterness in pro- 
portion to the constancy showed by some of 
the converts. At last there came a general 
proscription of the faith. Four of his . col- 
leagues had either sunk under the toils and 
sufferings to which they were exposed; or 
had been murdered in the general massacre, in 
which the persecution culminated. 

He himself had been saved from the latter 
by a woman to whom he had shown kind- 
ness, of which she retained a grateful re- 
membrance, though she had resisted his efforts 
to convert her. She had secretly conveyed 
him, in a state of insensibility from the 
wounds he had received, to a hut in the 
mountains. There she kept him, until an 
opportunity offered itself of removing him 
to the sea coast, and placing him on board a 
Portuguese ship which had lately landed a 
cargo of slaves. The Portuguese captain 
consented, for a large bribe, to convey him to 
some English settlement. This promise he 
had made good by landing Brother Francis at 
Sierra Leone. But soon after landing, he 
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had been seized by the fever, for which those 
regions are so fatally notorious. He had 
hardly recovered from this, when an oppor- 
tunity occurred of returning to England, 

" It was now his endeavour," he said, " to 
induce other labourers to enter the vineyard ; 
which he and his brethren had begun to 
plant, but which the evil beasts had been for 
a time permitted to root up. The accession 
. of a new king, favourable to the introduction 
of Christianity had now smoothed the way, 
which before had been so rough and thorny. 
The next band of Missionaries would find the 
ground already prepared for the harvest, and 
a faithful remnant still remaining to welcome 
their arrival. For his own part, it was a 
great sorrow to him that the physicians had 
declared it to be unsafe for him to return to 
the scene of his former labours. But for 
those whose strength was unimpaired, it was 
one of the noblest mission fields anywhere 
open to the servant of Christ 

Long before the conclusion of his speech, 
Eleanor had been satisfied that her first wild 
conjecture was correct. The old acquaintance 
of her childhood, William's earliest friend. 
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the man who had awakened so deep an 
interest in them all — Frank Lawrence himself, 
stood before her. Every doubt vanished from 
her mind as she heard of his journey into the 
interior of Madagascar, and of the massacre 
of his companions. With intense and breath- 
less interest, she followed every incident of 
the narrative, thus rendered doubly interesting 
to her. It was not until Lawrence (for so 
we must again designate him) concluded his 
address, that she called to mind the fact — 
now becoming really alarming — that fully 
two hours and a-half had elapsed since Mr. 
Nevinson's departure, and nothing had been 
heard of him. His mother was evidently 
even more uneasy than herself. . She broke 
in upon Eleanor's reverie with — 

" How very uncomfortable this is about 
William ! I hope nothing has happened to 
him." 

" I can't think it possible that anything 
can have happened to him, mamma," said 
Miss Rivers, assuming more confidence than 
she really felt. " William knows Worfield so 
well, and he is himself so well-known, that 
I do not see what danger there could be." 
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" Well, I hope so too ; but still, what are 
we to do ? We can't wait here all night, and 
we can't walk home by ourselves. The 
meeting, I suppose, is over now. I wonder 
what they are waiting for." 

" Oh, I think I know, mamma. William 
was to have proposed the vote of thanks, you 
see. I daresay they don't know that he is 
not here." 

An awkward pause had indeed ensued at 
the close of Lawrence's speech. After a few 
minutes delay, and a whispered conference 
with the chairman, another gentleman got up. 
He stated that he had been requested in the 
absence of his friend, Mr. Nevinson, to move 
that the thanks of the Meeting should be 
given to the chairman, the Reverend Mr. 
Horton, as well as the other speakers, to 
whose addresses they had all listened with 
such profound interest. He could have 
wished that Mr. Nevinson had been present ; 
but no doubt he had been detained by the 
discharge of duty. There had been some 
disturbance in the lower parts of the town, 
he had learned; and Mr. Nevinson, as a 
magistrate, had felt it his duty to see quiet 
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restored. He mentioned this to account for 
his friend's absence; but he ought to add 
that there was not the slightest ground for 
alarm. The streets were perfectly quiet. 

-This announcement, though doubtless well 
intended, had by no means the desired effect. 
Such ladies as had come without the escort of 
gentlemen, were instantly in a state of great 
commotion. A dozen anxious mammas 
hurried up to entreat Mr. Horton's escort. 
They could not trust themselves or their 
daughters to the protection of the man-servant 
only, or their nephew, or the Boots of the 
inn, as the case might be. But they would 
feel quite safe, if dear Mr. Horton would see 
them home. Mr. Horton, however, who 
with the vigilant eye of love had seen the 
embarrassment of the mistress of his affec- 
tions, retreated skilfully from the advancing 
phalanx, and making his way up to Mrs. 
Nevinson, requested to be allowed to occupy 
the place, which her son's absence had left 
vacant. 

" Have you not your guests to attend to ?" 
asked Eleanor. " You are very kind, but we 
ought not to take you away from them." 
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" My guests — do you mean Mr. Fletcher 
and his friend ? Oh, they are staying in the 
house here. They only had dinner at my 
house. Besides, I am sure they would ex- 
cuse me for such an occasion. Anyone 
would, if they knew the circumstances. Mrs. 
Nevinson," he added, addressing that lady, 
who had just returned from making some 
inquiries of the policeman outside, " I appeal 
to you, whether I may not be permitted to 
take your son's place for once — ah, must I 
say for once only — and see you safe to your 
own door ?" 

Mrs. Nevinson, anxious from the first to 
secure Mr. Horton's companionship, and a 
good deal disturbed by the information she 
had received from the policeman, caught 
eagerly at the proposal. Miss Rivers raised 
no further objection, and the three, followed 
by Mrs. Nevinson's servant, set out on their 
way homewards. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The streets were almost deserted, when the 
clergyman and the ladies issued from the door 
of the '* Dragon," and the few stragglers that 
were visible appeared to be peacefully enough 
inclined. There did not seem to be any 
ground for the warning, which Mrs. Nevin- 
son told her companions she had received from 
the policeman, viz., that they had better 
get home as quickly as they could; for the 
roughs, he thought, were inclined to make a 
row, Mr. Horton poured forth voluble 
assurances that there was not the slightest 
danger. Even if there were any little dis- 
turbance, he said, which he did not think 
there would be — but even if there were, the 
rioters would never think of annoying them. 

VOL. II. T 
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Even without the presence of a gentleman 
there would have been but little risk; but as it 
was, there could not be the slightest ground 
for alarm. From Mr. Horton's manner, one 
would almost have gathered the impression 
that he rather regretted the absence of danger, 
and would have rejoiced in an opportunity of 
displaying his devotion in behalf of his 
protegees. 

Eleanor more re-assured perhaps by the 
state of the streets, than by the representations 
of her cavalier, proceeded to inquire of Mrs. 
Nevinson, whether the policeman had given 
her any information respecting William's 
movements. 

" Why no, my dear," replied the elder 
lady, " nothing, that is, that explains his 
absence. He said he did not know the per- 
son who brought the note, and was not sure 
she belonged to Worfield. From her dress 
and manner, he fancied she must be a regular 
tramp. But he said the house, in which she 
represented her companion as being a lodger, 
was a respectable one, and in a respectable 
neighbourhood. He did not think there was 
any likelihood of danger to William." 
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" Did he tell you where the house was, 
mamma ?" 

" Yes. No. 1 9, West Street, leading out 
of the Market Plaee, you know." 

" Oh yes, respectable enough, certainly. 
But, mamma, if we do not find him at home 
when we arrive, you will send out to make 
inquiries, will you not ?" 

Mrs. Nevinson was half-inclined to reprove 
this anxiety on her son's behalf; and the 
Reverend Willis was about to interfere with 
an assurance, that the moment he had safely 
deposited them at their own door, he would 
hasten to the house named, and make in- 
quiries as to • what had become of Mr. 
Nevinson — when both were interrupted, in 
the very threshold of their discourse, by the 
servant, who stepped up to them saying — 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Horton, but do 
you hear that noise?" 

They stopped and listened. There was a 
hollow muffled sound in the air, that seemed 
to come from a considerable distance. 

" That's the chaps from Dangerfield's 
mills," observed the man, perceiving that 
they looked to him for an explanation. 

T 2 
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" Dangerfield's mills, John/' exclaimed 
Mrs. Nevinson. " That can't be, they lie 
quite at the other end of the town. That 
noise is in the direction of our own house." 

" I know that, ma'am," returned the man, 
speaking low, so that Mrs. Nevinson alone 
could hear him, " but it is the mill-people 
for all that. I heard say in the bar of the 
' Dragon,' while the meeting was going on, 
as how there had been a mortal speechifying 
and health drinking down at the ' Worfield 
Arms,' and the people were going to see Mr. 
Walsh home to his house ; which he took 
possession of to-day. They was going to 
give three cheers for him ; and then they 
meant to go down to Mr. Nevinson's, and 
give three groans for him ; and tell him a bit 
of their mind into the bargain." 

" What in the world shall we do ?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Nevinson. " If we meet them, 
and they recognise us, we shall be insulted 
and ill-used ; and, perhaps, robbed and mur- 
dered." 

" No, no, you need not fear that," said 
Mr. Horton. " But, of course, you would 
not like to encounter the mob. Will you 
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return to the Inn, or come to my lodgings, 
and wait till everything is quiet ? I shall be 
most delighted." 

"Beg pardon. Sir, but we must pass 
through Simmond's Lane, if we go back to 
the Inn ; and I think it as likely as not that 
the chaps may come down that way." 

" Goodness gracious!" again exclaimed 
Mrs. Nevinson, " is there no house where we 
can find shelter ?" 

" There are only a few small cottages 
between us and home," said Heanor, speak- 
ing calmly, though seriously alarmed, '* had 
we not better hurry on as fast as we can? 
We are only a quarter of a mile or so from 
home, and we may get there before them." 

" I think that is best. Miss," said the foot- 
man, " I judge by the noise that them black- 
guards are a long way ofF still ; and if we 
only reaches the gate two minutes before 
'em, it will be as good as if" we had been 
there an hour. If you would lean on my 
arm, ma'am," he added, respectfully, to Mrs. 
Nevinson, " I'd be bound we'd be there in 
less than five minutes." 

Mrs. Nevinson caught at the arm offered 
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her. ** Yes, yes, pray let us get home as 
fast as we can!" The arrangement suited 
Mr. Horton equally well. He drew Miss 
Rivers' arm within his own; and the four 
hurried along the narrow alleys which lay 
between them and Brathay House, with all 
possible speed, the ladies being almost 
dragged along by their masculine protec- 
tors. 

It soon became evident that they were only 
just in time. As they turned the corner of 
East Lane into the broad esplanade which 
ran along in front of Mr. Nevinson's house, 
they could see by the faint light of the oil- 
lamps scarcely two hundred yards off, a 
dense body of men advancing towards them — 
not marching steadily forward, but with an 
irregular rolling motion, which shewed that a 
good many of those who composed it were the 
worse for liquor. Yells and execrations, in 
the midst of which they could catch frequent 
repetition of their own name, were still more 
unwelcome evidence of the same fact. They 
were, however, within thirty yards of their 
own door. 

" I have got the key of the front gate in 
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my pocket/' said the man-servant, disen- 
gaging his arm from his mistress's grasp. 
" I will just run on and get it open." He 
was not aware of the extreme terror which 
had taken possession of Mrs. Nevinson, and 
deprived her of all power of acting for herself. 
She stood still, trembling in every limb, and 
entreating her companions not to desert her. 
Mr. Horton caught her by the arm, and 
endeavoured to drag her forward ; but this 
served only to increase her fright, and she fell 
back half-swooning into his arms. 

The servant, who had succeeded in un- 
locking the hall-door, as well as the front 
gate, would have returned to their assistance, 
but was prevented from doing so by the 
advance guard of the rioters, who rushed pell 
mell upon him; and in the struggle which 
ensued, the key was wrested from him, and 
the gate, which fastened with a spring-lock, 
was slammed to, leaving him on the inside. 
Eleanor was left wholly at the mercy of the 
mob. Mr. Horton, even if he had been 
capable of protecting her, was rendered hors 
de combat by the dead weight of Mrs. Nevin- 
son, who clung to him with a tenacity which 
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made it impossible for him to disengage him- 
self. 

Another minute, and they were surrounded 
on all sides by a rabble, the like of which 
Miss Rivers had never seen before. She had 
often visited, and talked with, the operatives 
of Mr. Dangerfield's mills. But the civil, 
though somewhat blunt-spoken men, and the 
thoughtful depressed women, were as little 
like the raging iiends, who now environed 
her, as the lazy inmates of the menagerie re- 
semble the same animals in their wild state, 
when roused by hunger. Fierce oaths and 
drunken yells rang in her ears on every side. 
The women, who formed the large proportion 
of the assemblage, with their flushed faces, 
long and draggled hair, and frantic screams, 
seemed even more fiend-like than the men ; 
and the few words which Eleanor could com- 
prehend, made her blood run cold with dis- 
gust and horror. They did not, at first, 
recognise the ladies. But Mr. Horton's 
white neckcloth at once announced his pro- 
fession. 

Hullo, parson ! what art t' doing with 

TFomen, this time o' noight ? Hoc, hoo. 
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what dost thee say from t' pulpit, to them as 
goes gadden about wi' t' women in the 
dark ?" 

" My good friends," s^d Mr. Horton as 
calmly as he could, " I am going home with 
these ladies ; and shall be very much obliged 
to you not to stop us. They are very much 
alarmed as you can see. Pray let us pass." 

" 'Larmed ? sayest thou ? what's hapt to 
froight un ? No one's meddled wi* either un, 
has they ?" 

" Thee don't live down here, parson," sad 
another voice. " I knows thee roight well. 
Thou'st t' white-toothed chap as preaches up 
at t'ould church. Thee livest close to 'un, 
a moile or more from here. What dost talk 
of going to's home these parts for ? Thee 
lies, I'm thinking." 

" I did not say I lived here, my good 
man. It is the ladies whose house is close at 
hand. Come," he added, gathering courage, 
as he saw that the multitude did not seem 
inclined to proceed to actual violence,- " Come, 
I am sure you will not stop us. You al 
know Mr. Nevinson, and will respect hi 
mother and cousin." 
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Mr. Horton, to do him justice, was not 
aware of the circumstances which rendered 
this speech so unwise. He was horrified at 
the results which his words produced. The 
mob, who had hitherto exhibited nothing 
worse than gross impertinence, burst out 
into a roar as soon as they heard his name. 

" Down wi' Ne Vinson ! Down wi' t' Pur- 
ples ! Down wi' they as taxes t' people's 
bread, to pay for their finery ! Down wi' un 
and all belonging to 'un ! Strip 'un, I say, of 
the gimcracks, as t' people's paid for, and 
throw 'un in t' muck ! Kiss 'un all round, 
mates. 'S'lips be too dainty to speak to a 
poor man, be they ? Sarve 'un roight t' larn 
what a poor man's lips are loike !" 

A dozen roughs crowded round Eleanor, 
one of whom threw his arm round her waist, 
another endeavoured to clasp her neck. She 
turned sick with terror and disgust ; but the 
first touch of their hands roused her. She 
broke from them, and throwing up her veil, 
faced them without flinching. 

" Is there one among you," she cried in a 
voice in which indignation mastered fear, 
" who has a wife, or a sister ?'* 
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The crowd stood silent for a moment, 
awed by the spectacle of her beauty, and the 
spirit she displayed. The next, however, 
one of the ruffians, who had already assaulted 
her, a huge brutal looking fellow, more than 
half intoxicated, exclaimed : 

" What dost t' say, lass ? A woife, or a 
sister? Tse got both of 'un. Leastways, 
Tse a sister and a sweetheart, as 'uU do as 
well as a woife ? But she arn't as comely as 
thou. And Fse free to kiss her any day o' 
t' week ; but I can't kiss thee. So doant be 
coy, lass. T'woant do thee no harm, Fse 
warnt !" 

He once more pressed forward; but at 
this moment a strong arm caught him from 
behind, and hurled him from the spot. Un- 
steady as he was from intoxication, he reeled 
to the side of the road, and falling at full 
length, struck his head against the kerb- 
stone, and lay for a few minutes insensible. 

" Who beest thou ? What dost thee med- 
dle for ? Dost want thine own head broke?" 
a chorus of angry voices burst forth, as they 
pressed threateningly round the daring in- 
truder. He burst forcibly from the circle. 
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and placing his back against the wall, shouted 
in a voice that was heard above the uproar. 

" I am Mr. Nevinson. I hear you * have 
come down to give me a hiding. Very well ! 
pick out the best man among you, and let 
him try ; but don't frighten the women. 
None but cowards do that, and Englishmen 
are never cowards. Mr. Horton take Miss 
Rivers on your arm. Not a man here will 
stop you. Go, Eleanor, I insist," he said in 
a lower tone, bending down and whispering 
in her ear, " I shall be safer, when you are 
gone." 

The crowd sullenly gave way, and allowed 
them to pass. There was a temporary lull 
as they moved slowly along— Mrs. Nevinson 
apparently still but half conscious of what 
was going on. But the sharp click of the 
gate as it closed behind them, dissolved the 
spell* The crowd again gathered round Ne- 
vinson with threatening looks and gestures. 

The latter heaved a sigh of relief, as he 
saw the success of his bold appeal. It was, 
of course, his object now, to get clear of the 
mob as speedily, and with as little damage 
as possible. 
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" Thank you, my lads," he said aloud. 
" That is behaving like men any way. And 
now what quarrel have you with me? How 
have I wronged, or offended any of you ?" 

" How hast thee wronged any on us ?" 
exclaimed the man whom he had knocked 
over; and who had now gathered himself 
up again, sobered, as it seemed, by the shock. 
" Dost thee call it nothin' to hit a mun from 
behoind, a coward as thee art, and just for 
sayin' a word or two to a proud lass, that 
wernt narra bit the worse for 't ! But Tse 
give thee as good, if so be thou'st mun 
enough to stand up to 't." 

Nevinson knew little of boxing. The 
town and gown rows six or seven years before 
at Oxford, and the scuffle in which he had 
rescued Frank Lawrence from the grip of 
some bargees, who would otherwise have made 
short work with him, were the only experiences 
he had had of a position at all resembling 
the present. He stood up to his adversary 
however, guarding his face as much as possible, 
and retreating slowly in the direction of the 
garden gate ; where he instinctively felt that 
John was waiting to admit him. The crowd 
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detected the manoeuvre, while he was still 
some feet distant from it, and rushing upon 
him endeavoured to drag him into the mid- 
dle of the road again. Nevinson struggled 
desperately with them; but his resistance, 
powerful as he was, was of no avail against 
numbers. His more immediate antagonist 
had seized him by the neck, and his cravat 
drawn tight in the struggle threatened to 
suffocate him. In a few moments more he 
must have been wholly at their mercy ; but 
at this juncture .a shout was raised that the 
constables were at hand. At the same mo- 
ment a heavy blow on the temple a second 
time prostrated his assailant. The rioters 
stood irresolute for a few seconds ; and the 
man who had so opportunely interposed in 
Nevinson's defence, took advantage of this to 
hurry him inside the gate, and close it with 
the servant's assistance in the face of his pur- 
suers. Almost immediately afterwards a 
large detachment of police, staff in hand, 
reached the spot, and the mob fled in all 
directions. 

Nevinson, weak and dizzy from the blows 
he had received, was supported into the house 
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between John and the stranger, to whom he 
owed his rescue. Here they found Eleanor, 
who had been watching the fray with breath- 
less anxiety from one of the bed-room win- 
dows ; and had hurried down in time to 
open the hall-door for the fugitives. 

" You are not hurt are you, William ?" she 
exclaimed. " He is not seriously injured is 
he. Sir ?" she continued, turning to the un- 
known visitor, on finding that Nevinson was 
unable to make any reply. 

" I do not think there is anything serious," 
said the person she addressed. " He is bruised 
no doubt, and completely exhausted with the 
struggle ; but a little rest will bring him round 
again." 

Eleanor started as he spoke. She had 
taken no notice of anyone but Nevinson him- 
self, and the hall was too imperfectly lighted 
to allow of her scrutinizing the stranger 
closely. But she could not mistake the sound 
of his voice. " Mr. Lawrence !" she exclaimed 
unguardedly. " Is this really you i" 

The stranger seemed greatly surprised, and 
somewhat embarrassed, as he heard her re- 
mark. 
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" That is my name," he replied, " but I 
have not borne it for many years. I was not 
aware there was anyone in this part of Eng- 
land with whom I could claim acquaintance — 
certainly no one who could have recognised 
me, changed as I am, and after so many 
years." 

" You have not forgotten your friends, 
the Nevinsons ?" inquired Eleanor. 

" Ne Vinson ? no, indeed, " replied Lawrence 
eagerly. " Can you tell me where they are to 
be found ? I wrote to Mr. Nevinson, addressing 
my letter to Brathay Hermitage, but I never 
had any answer to it. I have always intended, 
as soon as I had any leisure, to go in search of 
him." 

" You will not have very far to go," said 
Miss Rivers with a smile. " Mr. Nevinson is 
no further off than that drawing-roc m yonder, 
and will in a few minutes come to thank you 
for your gallant rescue of him. I too am 
an old acquaintance, though, I daresay, grown 
out of your recollection — Eleanor Rivers. 
But pray come in and see mamma. She is 
quite herself again now, and William will 
join us as soon as he is sufficiently recovered 
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to be able to understand the welcome news I 
shall have to give him." 

" Miss Rivers !" exclaimed Lawrence. " Is 
it possible.^ But I can now quite recall 
your face. I saw you at the Meeting this 
evening; and of course it must have been 
Mrs. Nevinson who was with you. I could 
not make out what it was that struck me so 
much in her appearance. She too is altered, 
or I should have known her anywhere." 

" You must bear in mind," said Miss Rivers 
" it is four years now since we met." 

" Four years ! Ah, yes," said Lawrence, 
with something like a sigh. " And so you 
have married my old friend William Nevin • 
son," he added in a more cheerful tone. " I 
always thought there was something " 

" Married William ?" interrupted Eleanor 
with a merry laugh, " no, indeed I have not. 
I am afraid he has never thought of such a 
thing ! What made you think I had ?" 

" Pray excuse my stupidity. But I thought 
you just now spoke of Mrs. Nevinson, as 
your mother." 

" Oh, yes !" said Eleanor still laughing, 
*' it is a habit I have fallen into of late years. 

VOL. II. u 
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I must really give it up, or other people will 
be making the same mistake. But pray come 
in. Mrs. Nevinson will be delighted to see 
you. I can answer for that ; though she is 
not my mamma !" 



r 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" By-the-bye, William," said Mrs. Ne Vin- 
son, as the three sat over the fire next 
morning, discussing the incidents of the pre- 
vious night. " I forgot to ask, what be- 
came of you yesterday evening ? Who was 
the woman .^ and what did she want with 
you ? and how did you manage to turn up, 
all of a moment, in the midst of the 
rioters ?" 

" It was a very strange business," said 
Nevinson, " and I hardly know what to 
make of it. But I will answer your queries 
as well as I can. In the first place, I did not 
see the woman, and have no idea who she 
was ; and that being so, I need not say I 
am unable to guess what she wanted with 



me." 
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" You did not see her !" repeated Mrs. 
Nevinson. " I thought she was waiting to 
see you, when she sent the message." 

" And so she was, it appears. She had 
been waiting for me, in the first instance, in 
one of the rooms of the ' Dragon,' itself. 
She had inquired of the waiter whether I 
was going to be present at the Meeting ; and, 
learning that I was, begged that she might 
be shown into a private room to await my 
arrival. She had already sent a note to my 
house, she said requesting me to call on her. 
The waiter said that she was plainly dressed, 
but had so completely the air and manner of a 
lady, that he at once complied. He saw her 
again, not five minutes before we reached the 
Inn. It seems that the deputation were 
shown by mistake, for a moment, into the 
room where she was sitting; and when the 
waiter went to take them to the right place, 
she was sitting on the sofa with her hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes. Her messenger did 
not reach my house till after we had set out, 
and was obliged to run after us — overtaking 
me, as perhaps you saw, at the door of the 
'^ssembly Rooms." 
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" I saw her/' said Mrs. Nevinson, " a 
decent-looking woman enough, I thought, 
though poorly dressed." 

" Just so," said Nevinson. " Well, I ac- 
companied her to the room, where the waiter 
had shown her companion ; but the person, 
whoever she was, was not there ; though, as I 
said before, she could not have been gone 
five minutes. The bearer of the note, whose 
name I found was Waters, and who was a 
dressmaker in West Street, said, she sup- 
posed she must have gone to her lodging, 
and urged me to accompany her thither. I 
was inclined to refuse ; but Mrs. Waters was 
so urgent, and gave so moving a description 
of the poor woman's distress, that I at last 
consented." 

" I wonder you did that, William. I should 
have hardly trusted an entire stranger." 

" She was not a stranger, you see. She 
has been for some years a resident in Wor- 
field ; and Mrs. Loder, I found, knew her 
quite well, and said she was highly respect- 
able. So I went with her to West Street ; 
but when we reached the house, we found 
Mrs. Waters's daughter, a little girl of twelve 
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years old, in great alarm and distress. The 
lodger, she said, had hurried in about a 
quarter of an hour before, in a terrible state 
of excitement. She appeared, from the child's 
account, to have seen somebody or something 
that agitated her very much ; and she would 
not remain there an instant longer than she 
could help. She had taken out her purse, 
and laid on the table all that was due to 
Mrs. Waters, and then rushed out again, in- 
tending, as the girl believed, to go and destroy 
herself." 

" What an extraordinary afFai<-," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Nevinson, whose curiosity was 
now fairly roused, " that is unless it was 
a piece of imposture." 

" That I am satisfied it was not," continued 
Nevinson. " The behaviour of Mrs. Waters 
and her daughter was too natural for acting. 
I called Hardy, whose beat is close at hand, 
and went with him and the girl in the di- 
rection which she pointed out. We made, a 
great many inquiries, but without effect ; 
until the bridge-keeper, near Foliot's Mill, 
told us that a woman dressed like the person 
of whom we were in search, had inquired of 
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him, about three-quarters of an hour before, 
the way to the Railway Station. Thither, 
accordingly, we proceeded : but there was so 
much confusion, for some reason or other, 
at the office, that it was half-an-hour good, 
before we found a porter. At last we were told 
that a woman, answering to our description, 
had taken her ticket for London, by the train 
which started half-an-hour before. I could 
not make out what was the matter with them 
all." 

" I am afraid the explanation is easy 
enough," said Eleanor, who had been 
perusing the local paper. " There was an 
accident about six miles from Worfield last 
night, and I should guess just about the time 
when you reached the station. There was a 
collision with a goods' train, and several pas- 
sengers were hurt." 

" Were any killed ?" inquired the old lady. 

* No, apparently not ; at least, none have 
died as yet ; but some were taken in a state 
of insensibility to the Worfield Hospital. 
That explains the confusion at the Station. 
I daresay they had just heard of the accident, 
and did not choose to talk about it." 
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" No doubt," said Mrs. Nevinson. " And 
so, William, you had your long search for 
nothing, after all." 

" Not quite," returned William. " If I had 
not gone up to the railway, I should not 
have learned that the mob intended to pay 
my house the honour of a visit ; and might 
have gone back to the ^ Dragon,' instead of 
coming straight here." 

" How was that ?" asked Miss Rivers. 

" Why, curiously enough," replied Nevin- 
son, " Hardy, who had accompanied me to 
the Terminus, hearing I meant to go back to 
the * Dragon,' ofFered to show me a short 
cut through some narrow alleys, which saved 
a long round. It was getting very late, and 
I was afraid the Meeting would be over, so I 
accepted his offer. We set off — " 

At this moment a knock at the front door 
was heard, and a servant entering announced 
that the Reverend Mr. Horton was in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Nevinson got up. 

" Well, William, we must hear the re- 
mainder of your adventure after dinner, I 
suppose. You will be gone before Eleanor 
and I return." 



i 
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" Oh, let me wait and hear the end," cried 
Eleanor. " Mr. Horton will excuse me, I 
am sure." 

A look of displeasure gathered on Mrs. 
Nevinson's face, and she seemed to be on the 
point of insisting angrily on her adopted 
daughter's compliance. But she suppressed 
her inclination. She had her own reasons for 
wishing not to ruffle Eleanor that morning. 

" Well, my dear," she said, " I will give 
you ten minutes law. But I particularly want 
your help this morning. So you must be 
sure to come when I send for you, which will 
be in less than a quarter of an hour." And 
so saying, she left the room. 

" Well, William, go on with the story," 
said Miss Rivers eagerly, as the door closed. 
" We have only a few minutes, so make 
haste. You were just going through the 
alleys with Hardy — " 

" Just as we turned into Broad Street," re- 
sumed Nevinson, " Hardy caught me by the 
arm. There was a great crowd of men 
shouting and hallooing a little distance ofF. 
* It's the folk from Dangerfield's mills,' he 
said. * You had better not meet them, Mr. 
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Nevinson.' Well, I saw no use in having 
a row for nothing, and I knew there would 
be one if they saw me ; so I followed Hardy 
into a corner of the alley, where they could not 
see us. Presently the mob came by, and 
made no secret of their intention to pay my 
house a visit. They were a long time in 
passing, and when they were all gone, my 
companion went off to the station as fast as 
he could, to send a detachment of policemen 
to the spot. * There'll be a riot, I can see 
that, as plain as possible,' he said. * I know 
those fellows, and they mean mischief to- 
night.' He wanted me to go with him ; 
but I thought I could get into the house, 
through the garden gate in Nutt's Alley. I 
borrowed his cape, and muffled myself in it as 
well as I could, and followed the roughs at a 
safe distance." 

" I know the rest," interposed Eleanor, 
" you heard mamma scream, and ran up." 

" Yes," said Nevinson. " I had taken it 
for granted that you had got home long 
before; but I heard a shout which was passed 
along by the mob, that there were his mother 
and sister. The next minute came the scream, 
and I ran up — 
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" And you ran up at the risk of your life to 
save us," said Eleanor, her eyes filling with 
tears. " I am glad your mother does not 
know the risk you ran. She was almost 
insensible at the time to what was passing, and 
has a very confused idea of it even now. But 
I know it, and can never forget it. You 
must let me — " 

" No, you must not thank pie, Eleanor," 
said Nevinson. " I deserve no thanks. I 
was but selfish after all. I was trying to save 
what was dearest to me in the whole 
world — " 

" Yes," said Miss Rivers, softly, " I know 
that. But there are few sons who would have 
faced that dreadful crowd as you did, even to 
save their mothers. I can hardly bear to 
think of it now. Their horrid yells have 
been ringing in my ears ever since. If you 
had been hurt, or — if worse had happened, 
I do think — " and here, unable to complete 
her sentence, poor EJeanor fairly burst into 
tears. 

Nevinson's heart thrilled with delight. The 
decisive moment had come. " Eleanor," he 
said, in a low timid voice, very different from 
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his usual calm intonation. " Eleanor, should 
you have been so very sorry then, if I had 
been much injured last night?" 

She looked up, wondering at the strange- 
ness of the question, and at his altered manner. 
Another minute, and an explanation must 
have ensued, when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Nevinson's maid presented herself. 
Nevinson turned away with a half- suppressed 
expression of annoyance ; and Miss Rivers, 
startled at the interruption, looked through 
her half-dried tears, without speaking, at the 
unwelcome intruder. 

" My !" muttered the Abigail, soUo voce^ as 
she contemplated the situation, " if he heven't 
been and done it after all ! If you please, 
ma'am," she said, aloud, " Missis's compli- 
ments, and I were to say she wanted you 
immediate in the drawing room — unless," she 
added, saucily, " you were particular engaged." 

Eleanor rose, and with a quiet look, which 
effectually silenced the pert speaker, proceeded 
at once to comply with the message. Nevin- 
son took a hasty turn or two through the 
room, when he found himself alone. He had 
been interrupted for the moment ; but he 
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felt he had gone too far to stop. He would 
see Miss Rivers again after luncheon. 
They would not expect him at the Bank that 
morning, he knew ; and, moreover, he felt 
for once, wholly unable to attend to business. 
But it wanted still two hours of luncheon. 
He must pass that time somehow. Suppose 
he were to go and call on Lawrence ; with 
whom he had had but a hurried interview on 
the previous night. Lawrence had promised to 
dine there to be sure ; but they would have a 
hundred things to say to one another. 
Nothing but the matter which had just been 
engaging his thoughts, could have prevented 
him from seeking his old friend out, the first 
thing after breakfast. He was about to put 
this resolution into effect, when he was in- 
terrupted, for the third time that morning, by 
an unexpected visitor. On this occasion the 
intruder was Mrs. Nevinson. She appeared 
surprised at seeing him. 

" You here, William ? why I thought I 
heard you go out a minute or two ago.*' 

" No. I heard the door of the hall shut, 
but I think it must have been John. I was, 
however, on the point of going out when you 
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came in. I am going to look up Frank 
Lawrence. By-the-bye, I forgot to tell you, 
I believe, that I asked him to dine here to- 
day." 

" Oh, did you ? Then I suppose I had 
better put off Mr. Horton." 

" Mr. Horton ! Is he going to dine 
here ? 

" I hope so," said his mother, with a smile. 
" Probably he will dine here very often." 

" What do you mean, mother ?" asked 
Nevinson, struck by the pointedness of her 
manner. 

" Why, my dear boy, I should not be 
very much surprised, if we were obliged to 
receive him ere long as one of the family." 

" Do you mean that he wants to marry 
Eleanor ?" 

" Even so," said Mrs. Nevinson, " and I 
will venture to affirm, that he has already 
told her so." 

" That is why you sent for her then ?" 

" To be sure it is. The gentleman told 
me last night, that he was so overpowered 
with admiration at her demeanour in the 
terrible ordeal to \yhich she was exposed, that 
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he could repress his feelings no longer. 
Thereupon I advised him to come down, and 
give vent to them, the first thing after break- 
fast ; with which advice he has, you see, com- 
plied." 

" My dear mother, you surely do not mean 
that in your opinion she is likely to accept 
him ?" 

" My dear son," replied Mrs. Nevinson, 
who was in high good humour, " I surely do 
mean it. He has paid her a great deal of 
marked attention, and she evidently likes it. 
At all events, she has never discouraged him, 
though she must have seen his devotion. I 
think we may reckon on seeing her Mrs. 
Horton before the end of the year." 

" Mother," exclaimed Nevinson, in a tone 
which she had never before heard him use 
towards her. '* I can scarcely believe that 
you are serious. This cannot be the manner 
in which you would speak of such an event, 
if you really thought it would take place. 
Sit down, I beg you. I must have a few 
words with you on the subject; and this 
time, at least, we must be free from inter- 
ruption." 
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He Stepped up to the door and turned the 
key. Mrs. Nevinson, impressed by his man- 
ner, which was all the more startling because 
of his habitual calmness, complied without 
speaking. 

" I think it impossible," he began, in a 
calmer tone, " but that you must have seen, 
that I myself have long been attached to 
Eleanor. Still I may be mistaken, and I 
wish to be satisfied on the subject. Have 
you seen it.?" 

" I have sometimes fancied — I might have 
guessed — but it is difficult u::der such cir- 
cumstances — " stammered Mrs. Nevin^on, 
her usual self-possession for once completely 
failing her. " You have never said anything 
to induce me to suppose — " 

" You need say no more. It is plain that 
what I have often fancied, is correct. You 
have seen my affection for Eleanor, and it is 
unwelcome to you. What is your reason for 
disliking it.?" 

" I did not know that you were so much 

bent upon it, William," said Mrs. Nevinson, 

rallying a little. " And you must be aware 

that there are many reasons why — why I 

hould not be anxious to make up a match 
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between you, unless you were very desirous 
of it yourself." 

" Many reasons ! What are they ?" 

" Why, my dear boy," rejoined Mrs. 
Nevinson, again hesitating. " Eleanor is 
certainly ladylike, and accomplished, and 
amiable, and many think her handsome — " 
she paused. 

" Go on, mother," said Nevinson, quietly, 
" these are not your reasons for objecting to 
the match, I presume." 

" Of course not, but her circumstances — " 

" Her circumstances? Her birth is as 
good as my own. She has not much money, 
it is true — " 

" Next to nothing," interrupted his mother. 

" That is your reason then, is it ?" asked 
the young man. 

" Well, yes — chiefly, that is. But there is 
also want of connection. You might look 
very high, William. I own I do not think 
Eleanor Rivers — good girl, and dear girl, as 
she is — an adequate match for you." 

" Just so. It is as I surmised. Now, 
listen to me, my dear mother. If I do not 
marry Eleanor, I shall never marry at all. 
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No, let me go on," he added, perceiving that 
she was about to speak, " I think I guess what 
you would say. You think this is a young 
man's fancy, and will die out. I know better. 
I have been attached to her for six years, and 
have never varied for one moment in my pre- 
ference. I have earned the right to say that 
I never shall. Trust me, I know what I am 
saying. If you wish me to marry, you must 
promote my marriage with Eleanor Rivers. 
May I ask this thing of you, mother," he con- 
tinued, after a minute's silence, coming up to 
her, and bending over her. " I have not 
asked many favours of you. Will you grant 
this one.? The happiness of my life is 
staked upon it." 

Mrs. Nevinson was a mother after all, in 
spite of her folly and worldliness. She could 
not resist such an appeal as this. 

" I will do anything you ask, my boy," 
she said, looking fondly up into his face, with 
a strange moisture in her eyes. " Tell me 
what you want ?" 

" Go to Eleanor, and bring me word what 
answer she has given Mr. Horton." 

Mrs. Nevinson rose without further re- 
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mark, and left the room. William seated 
himself at the table, and leaned his forehead 
on the palm of his hand. He sat without 
changing his attitude for nearly a quarter-of- 
an-hour. At the end of that time his mother 
returned. " I give you joy, my dear boy," 
she said, *^ Eleanor has refused him." 

Nevinson gave a mighty sigh of relief, but 
he did not speak. Mrs. Nevinson went on. 

" I do not think she has any attachment, 
unless it is to yourself. She seemed to ex- 
pect that I should be displeased with her for 
rejecting Mr. Horton. Finding that I did 
not reproach her, she clasped me round the 
neck, and burst into tears. * There was no 
one in the world,' she said, * for whom she 
wanted to leave us, if we would' allow her 
still to continue as heretofore.' She is sin- 
cerity itself; and I am sure knows her own 
mind, if any girl ever did." 

Nevinson pressed his mother's hand 
warmly. He did not speak for some 
minutes, appearing to be lost in thought. 
At last he said : 

" Is she much overcome ?" 

" A good deal. Mr. Horton, it seems, 
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pleaded that she had seen, and had not dis- 
couraged, his pretensions. That pained her 
a good deal. He ought not to have said it ; 
but I too, certainly thought she was aware 
of his feeling ; and I cannot wonder he was 
annoyed. She has gone to lie down until 
dinner-time. I would not say anything more 
to her to-day, if I were you." 

" No. I was nearly doing so to-day. But 
now I think I shall not carry out my intention 
for the present. I have always felt that I 
ought not to ask her, until I am almost sure 
of success. If she were to refuse me, I fear 
she would find it impossible to remain as un 
inmate of our household, and I should, in 
fact, be depriving her of her home. It is 
this feeling that has kept me from speaking 
to her for years past. * No, I must still wait 
and watch for the right time. Meantime, 
you have made me very happy, my dear 
mother, and now that I have you for my ally, 
I have better hope than I have ever felt be- 
fore. But I must really go now and call 
upon Frank Lawrence, or he will think I 
have quite forgotten him." 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



